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... because the distinctive color-chip pattern is distributed through the full thickness of the tile. 
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of ceiling systems: Armstrong Ventilating Ceilings 


The entire ceiling distributes air: this is the simple princi- 
ple of the Armstrong Ventilating Ceiling system. Thousands 
of openings, blended into the surface pattern of the ceiling, 
deliver heated or cooled air evenly, quietly, and comfortably 
to the entire room. By eliminating all diffusers, the Armstrong 
system creates an attractive, uncluttered surface. The sealed 
plenum replaces most supply ductwork, too. Here you see 
an Armstrong Ventilating Ceiling in a new Minnesota school, 
where this system saved 24 feet of ducts and two 24” square 
diffusers in each of 20 classrooms. Savings on air-condition- 
ing costs commonly amount to 30¢ a square foot—often 
more. Ceiling-wide air distribution means more uniform tem- 


peratures and greater comfort. Design these advantages into 
your current projects; contact your Armstrong 
Acoustical Contractor or Armstrong represen- 
tative. Now available: a detailed, illustrated 
portfolio describing this system, with numer- 
ous examples, technical and product data, and 
specifications. For your copy write Armstrong, 
4203 Sage St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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(*) Detroit Bank & Trust Company Building, Detroit 


EXPOSED AGGREGATES 
for PRE-CAST SURFACES 


Successful use of this finish requires aggregates 
on which architects may rely for color, structural 
and bonding strength and impermeability. 


The cost of exposed aggregate is but a small 
percentage of the cost per square foot of the 
finished product. Still, it is just as important to 
specify clearly what aggregates the architect is 
entitled to have in the work, as it is to see that 
the work is done by reliable manufacturers. 


Colonna and Company of Colorado has been 
crushing Suprema Aggregates in the heart of the 
Colorado Rockies for 26 years. For the past 8 
years it has specialized in crushing the following: 


С) Suprema Milky Quartz (3,100 tons) 
Suprema Siskin Green Suprema Pink Granite 
Suprema Black Obsidian Suprema Light Gray Granite 
Suprema Flamingo Quartz Suprema Garni Green 
Suprema Blue Granite Suprema Royal Spar 
Suprema Paxi Gray Granite 
Recent installations in which Suprema Exposed Aggre- 
gates have been used are: 
(*) DETROIT BANK & TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 
Architects: Harley, Ellington, Cowin & Sterton, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Construction: Minskoff-Detroit Construction Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
Mfg. by: Pre-Cast Concrete Co., Marysville, Michigan 


MASONIC HOME CHAPEL, Fort Worth 
Architects: Broad and Nelson, Dallas 
Mfg. by McDonald Cut Stone Co., Fort Worth 


For further information and samples, write to: 


COLONNA & COMPANY OF COLORADO, INC. 


CANON CITY, COLORADO 
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URBANISMS 


A regular column by our specialist on 
urban affairs, Matthew L. Rockwell, 
Director of Urban Programs 


The Architect in Regional Planning 


For the last few years, architects have had much to 
say about city planning and the place of the architect 
in this field. There are many who say that the archi- 
tect has neglected his responsibility as a leader in the 
form-making of our cities. This attitude does not do 
justice to two small bands of architects who have 
been leaders in a most accurate sense of the word. 

The first group is known officially as the Border 
Planning Committee of The Institute. Active in the 
three states of California, Arizona and Texas along 
the international boundary with Mexico (and together 
with a corresponding group of Mexican architects), 
the Committee has worked to develop correlated 
planning of the dozen or so important cities which 
face each other across the international boundary. 
A detailed story of this Committee’s work was given 
in the December Journal. 

Further north in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, a group of heroes all the way from Mil- 
waukee to Muskegon has been meeting religiously 
for two years. They have talked about how the future 
of the Lake Michigan Region can best be promoted 
through “comprehensive regional planning.” These 
architects, all Institute members, come from the four 
contiguous chapter groups in the area. With little 
financial help and many of their own Saturdays, they 
discuss everything from the need to correlate high- 
ways to the need to preserve public open space, such 
as the Indiana Dunes area. The group is known offi- 
cially as the Lake Michigan Region Planning Council. 

I wrote earlier that the two groups which I have 
described were leaders in the true sense of the word. 
While others have been talking about city planning, 
these men have confronted the intangibilities of 
regional planning. Anyone who has lived on the 
corporate line of one village and seen an incompatible 
business or industry develop across the street from 
him in an adjacent community will know why regional 
planning must be a part of our thinking of the future. 
Since the days of the National Resources Planning 
Board, in the late thirties, we have had little regional 
thinking on an official level. But the current pro- 
visions of Section 701 of the Urban Planning Assist- 
ance Program of URA are an exception. 

In a number of positive directions, the URA pro- 
vides assistance to small cities, which are a part of 
large urban complexes, to large metropolitan areas, 
to urban regions and to states as a whole, including 
situations where the planning area extends into two or 
more states. Because of a certain native negativism 
on the part of the voter to intercommunity govern- 
ment, intercommunity planning has not developed 
rapidly. URA funds for the above purposes are avail- 
able to speed cooperative planning between communi- 
ties; private subscription has been helpful but rel- 
atively ineffectual. The movement needs promotional 
and imaginative assistance, and, as in the field of city 
planning, the architect is in a special position to 
make a significant contribution. 


Those who doubt the ability of the architect to 
contribute to regional planning have only to apply 
the perceptive thinking of Kevin Lynch to the prob- 
lem. Those who have read Professor Lynch’s book, 
“The Image of the City,” will understand partially 
what I am saying, but to all readers who are inter- 
ested in this field, we commend the study prepared 
by students under Lynch’s direction at MIT entitled 
“The Form of the Metropolitan Sector, Washington 
and the Maryland Peninsula.” In this study the pur- 
pose was “to come to grips with metropolitan form, 
with special emphasis on the visual consequences of 
that form.” In five student solutions there has been 
an attempt “to plan this metropolitan sector so that 
its parts would seem vivid, distinct and recognizable, 
and so that those parts would be easy to put together 
into a general pattern.” Lynch says further that “it 
is desirable that this visual structure be congruent 
with the patterns of activity that make up the human 
community; and perhaps, if we could manage it, that 
this visual form even be expressive of those human 
actions and aspirations.” 

In another interesting study, architect-planner Arch 
Rogers and others, analyzing the improvement pros- 
pects for the city of Albany, NY, displays in a com- 
mission for the New York State government the prac- 
tical potential of architects in the field of regional 
planning. In an extremely graphic presentation, this 
study moves in sequence from the place of Albany 
in the northeast region of the US, to its place in New 
York State, thence to its place in the Hudson-Mohawk 
Valley zone, and then to its impact upon the im- 
mediate tri-city area surrounding Albany. Finally, the 
future of the core of Albany reflected against this 
background stands starkly clean and apparent to 
all readers. 

Our last project, the report entitled “New Towns, 
a Proposal for the Appalachian Region,” prepared by 
the Department of Architecture at the University of 
Kentucky, illustrates the development of regional 
architecture with sociological overtones. For an area 
historically depressed, this study by architects sug- 
gests the way to replacement of scattered and unpro- 
ductive farm-sites by the correlated development of 
New Towns. In these fresh communities the con- 
centration of approximately 50,000 persons will bring 
the advantages of better education, living conditions 
and mass production of needed facilities. The 
amenities of the Cumberland plateau to which mod- 
ern community design can be adapted will result in 
a handsome environment. 

By diverse means architects have become lonely 
leaders in a broader aspect of planning; now they 
can afford to have additional companions. 


An Afterthought 


We might also be reminded of the major role of 
architectural design in the Tennessee Valley regional 
planning and the New York Regional Plan of Clar- 
ence Stein, which attracted widespread attention in 
professional circles. 

Then there was Thomas Jefferson, so notable for 
his architectural achievements, who is less known as 
a city and regional planner. As early as 1802, he pro- 
posed a public works plan for the entire United States, 
such as it existed at that time. This may well stand as 
a landmark for the first regional plan of this nation. <q 
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STEEL WINDOWS HAVE THE STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY THAT NO OTHER WINDOW CAN MATCH 


EAST ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Hingham, Mass. 


Whalen-Peterson, Inc., General Contractor 


Hugh Stubbins and Associates, Architects 
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Brookline, Mass. 


Wexler Construction Co., Inc., General Contractor 
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In the planning of the two schools here illustrated, Hope’s 
Engineering Department enjoyed the privilege of assist- 
ing in the development of steel window details suitable 
to the needs and circumstances of these buildings. 

It is a consistent advantage of Hope’s Window 
Walls, steel or aluminum, that doors, ventilators, vertical 
and horizontal divisional members, etc., may be located 
exactly as needed, thereby affording complete freedom of 
design and layout. The value of good design is strength- 
ened by the high quality of Hope’s workmanship and 
ability to meet all structural requirements. 

On the East Elementary School above illustrated, 
all Hope’s steel windows were given the added protec- 
tion of hot-dip galvanizing which resists corrosion for 
the life of the building and reduces the cost of main- 


tenance to an absolute minimum. 


HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC., Jamestown, N.Y. 


HOPE’S WINDOWS ARE MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN WORKMEN 
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Do your door specifications hold water? 


They do! .. . IF your specifications for overhead-type 
doors are based on PERFORMANCE STANDARDS. 
Now, for the first time in the door industry, Barber- 
Colman Company provides a personalized service that 
helps you establish door performance standards required 
by each client. ш Called the DOOR SYSTEM ANALY- 
SIS, this comprehensive plan analyzes and appraises door 
sealing efficiency, section construction, counter balancing 


BARBER 
COLMAN 


reliability, control methods . . . all factors affecting materials 
handling, labor, housekeeping maintenance and other 
building operating costs. 
. identifies penalty your client will 
pay with inefficient, inferior quality doors . . . 


= This plan justifies initial cost 
of door equipment. . 
determines 
a firm, accurate budget figure at preliminary planning 
stage. Write us or ask the Barber-Colman dealer near you 
for more details on OVERdoors and Door System Analysis. 


BARCOL | BARCOL OVERdoor COMPANY 


Subsidiary Barber-Colman Company, 


SHEFFIELD,ILLINOIS 


Rockford, Illinois 


Letters 


The Bauhaus: Setting the Record Straight 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


I was interested, and a little surprised, to read the 
letter from Dr Walter Gropius in your January issue. 
The “statements on the Bauhaus” to which Dr 
Gropius takes exception were not, as is said in the 
first sentence of that letter, “reprinted in your paper”; 
they were made by Mr Howard Dearstyne in an 
article, “The Bauhaus Revisited,” in the October issue 
of the Journal of Architectural Education. My sur- 
prise was caused by your having let that “reprinted” 
get past. 

As a matter of fact, Dr Gropius, though evidently 
not understanding the precise relationship that ex- 
ists between our respective publications—a relation- 
ship which might, I suppose, be described as one of 
physical cohabitation with editorial independence— 
was aware of their true source. This I know because 
in November I received from Dr Gropius a letter 
identical with that published by you, except that 
he said in the first sentence that “some statements 
on the Bauhaus” had been “made” (not “reprinted”’) 
іп the Journal of Architectural Education. Т assured 
Dr Gropius that we would print his letter in the JAE, 
and I sent a copy of it to Mr Dearstyne, who in due 
course sent back a full and reasoned reply for pub- 
lication with it. 

It is understandable that you should hasten to print 
a letter from a Fellow of the Institute so much hon- 
ored as Dr Gropius. In order that the record may be 
put straight, and out of courtesy to Mr Dearstyne 
(who went to the trouble of composing a reply to Dr 
Gropius’s letter some weeks ago, only to see that 
letter appear, without his reply, in an unexpected 
place), may I ask you to print this too at the earliest 
opportunity? 

I should add that in fulfillment of promises made 
to Dr Gropius and Mr Dearstyne, and out of a sense 
of obligation to those of its readers who do not read 
the Journal of The American Institute of Architects, 
the JAE will print Dr Gropius’s letter together with 
Mr Dearstyne’s reply as soon as it appropriately can. 


MARCUS WHIFFEN 

Editor, Journal of Architectural 
Education 

Tempe, Ariz 


Continued Applause 
EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


The articles, “Personal Space” and “Design for 
Friendship,” which appeared in the December 
Journal were indeed thought-provoking. Landscape 
architects are intimately concerned with these types 
of spaces whether the spaces are private gardens or 
institutional courts. Clients are aware that the plan- 
ning of unroofed space is desirable and, like the ar- 
chitect in structural decisions, it behooves the land- 
scape architect to translate this awareness into prac- 
ticable efficiency. 
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The AIA Journal performs a worthwhile function 
in presenting these types of articles for interdisci- 
plinary consumption. 


HERRICK H. SMITH 
Associate ASLA 

Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Okla 


L’Enfant: The Last Words 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


If there’s anything that’s talked out and overdone, 
it’s L’Enfant’s Plan for Washington. 


ALFRED BENDINER FAIA 
Philadelphia, Pa 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


There are a few inaccuracies in the lead article 
of the January issue of the Journal, “Тһе L’Enfant 
Plan for Washington,” that should be cleared up to 
prevent their being perpetuated, and a few points that 
might also be elaborated, in the interest of greater 
clarity. 

1 At the outset, in the first paragraph, Congress 
was meeting in New York City in July 1790, not 
Philadelphia in 1791, when the Potomac site was 
selected. The veteran’s riot in Philadelphia in 1783 
was one reason that the Constitutional Congress ulti- 
mately adopted a provision for the site of a Federal 
District, “not to exceed ten miles square,” in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but it was only in 
1790, after many years of wrangling, that the present 
site was decided upon. 

2 By way of amplification, both Hamburg (or 
Funkstown) and Carrollsburg (not “СаттоШоууп”) 
were laid out as unincorporated towns, but were 
sparsely settled at the time of the establishment of 
the Federal city, and scarcely could be considered 
towns in 1791 except in the sense that the land had 
been subdivided and that there were a few houses 
and a wharf at Carrollsburg. 

3 Jefferson did indeed sketch a plan to illustrate 
how the land might be laid out, but the President’s 
House and Capitol building were not “sited on the 
bluffs above Hamburg.” The President’s House was 
located in the middle of the Hamburg plat, at ap- 
proximately the present site of 23rd and F Streets 
NW, with the Capitol on “Beall’s levels” to the east 
at about the present site of 14th and F Streets NW. 
Jefferson’s sketch shows the outline of Hamburg 
superimposed upon his plan, which makes a fairly 
accurate description possible. Jefferson, furthermore, 
was not confused about the prospects of Hamburg, 
which was at the mouth of Tyber Creek, as a natural 
harbor. He wrote to L’Enfant on April 10, 1791: 


(Continued on p 16) 


When comparing costs...consider 
The Advantages which you cannot see in i Ge Drain 


Two drains may look the same. Even cost approximately the same. 
But in a Josam drain you get many extra advantages. Almost 50 years 
of pioneering in plumbing drainage products, and the continuous 
development of the most advanced designs in the field. Quality that 
is far better than required. Vast inventories to meet installation 
schedules. A network of experienced representatives ready to render 
immediate service. Easier installation . . . better service . . . dependable 
performance — these are the “extras” you get at no extra cost when 
you say “Let’s use Josam!” 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING CO. 
General Offices and Manufacturing Division • Michigan City, Ind. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


West Coast Distributors 
JOSAM PACIFIC CO. 


765 Folsom Street San Francisco 7, Calif. 


JOSAM PRODUCTS ARE SOLD THROUGH PLUMBING SUPPLY WHOLESALERS 
Manufacturers and Representatives in Mexico — HELVEX, S.A., Mexico City 
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SLUV ТУЯПІОЗИІНОЧНУ 


Armento SCULPTURED MODULANTS “ are а new screen and room-divider 
solution available in aluminum or bronze. 
Sadler Dormitory Lounge, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., King & King, 


Architects, Prof. Ralph R. Laidlaw, University Decorator. Screen type — 
VC-3p Aluminum. 


Write for brochure of sculptured modulant styles and uses. See Sweet's 
Catalog Sect. 35С, 1962. Sec. бЕ and 37С, 1963. 


Visit our exhibit at the 1963 А.І.А. Convention—May 5th thru 8th, Booth 504. 


Letters (Cont'd) 


“|, . the commerce of the place . . . will undoubtedly 
establish itself on the deep water towards the Eastern 
branch and mouth of Rock Creek; the water about 
the mouth of the Tyber not being of any depth.” 

4 It is stated, “L’Enfant had a collection of maps 
showing many of the principal cities of the world 
together with a book of drawings of many important 
buildings.” This is so, but it is somewhat misleading 
not to mention that he had requested them in a letter, 
April 4, 1791, and received these maps and plans 
from Jefferson on April 10 of the same year. 

5 L’Enfant did not have a survey map of the site 
when he began his work, but it “was not an obstacle” 
only in the sense that he proceeded to prepare it 
himself, and it “proved to be an advantage” only in 
the sense that he was forced to supervise its prepara- 
tion. I feel that the conclusions drawn from this fact 
in the article are perfectly correct, but somehow the 
impression is gained that he went about this part 
of the work in a rather informal or haphazard way. 
Remembering that Washington himself was a trained 
surveyor, it is highly unlikely that L’Enfant would 
have been inclined to risk the displeasure of the man 
to whom he owed his commission by doing anything 
less than the best he could do. His first act was an 
effort to prepare an accurate survey map and, in his 
own words, “the internal content of the district was 
surveyed in the most menutial (sic) way by the most 
laborious operations (which no ordinary surveyor of 
land is called upon to understand).” 

The “only” surviving L’Enfant sketch, reproduced 
in copy on page 31 of the Journal, is probably 
(Caemmerer, “Life of Pierre Charles L’Enfant,” 
р 162) а copy of L’Enfant’s site survey in the form of 
a progress plan, submitted to Washington by L’Enfant 
on a visit to Mount Vernon on June 22, 1791. This 
site survey, with superimposed preliminary city plan, 
and a detailed description of the plan at that stage of 
development, was found among the Mount Vernon 
papers. 

6 Daniel Carroll of Duddington started to erect 
the house, that was demolished by L’Enfant’s orders, 
on the square bounded by E, F, 2nd Streets and 
New Jersey Avenue SE, not “in the middle of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,” and was not “опе of the Commis- 
sioners” of the District of Columbia, but a nephew 
of Commissioner Daniel Carroll. The Carrolls were a 
numerous and confusing clan. 

7 The plan reproduced on the Journal’s cover is 
not the “lost L’Enfant Plan.” It is a tattered copy of 
the so-called “Ellicott” or “Official” plan, engraved 
by Thackara and Vallance in Philadelphia in 1792. 
The “L’Enfant Plan,” which was not “lost,” but which 
had become almost indecipherable from age and from 
the varnish with which it had been covered to pre- 
serve it, was reproduced in 1887 by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey from the original drawing that had 
been in the custody of the Office of Public Buildings 
and Grounds of the War Department. This drawing is 
the manuscript plan of the city executed by L’Enfant 
in 1791, and it is, of course, another “surviving” 
version of the L’Enfant plan prepared by his own 
hand, or under his supervision. This confusion in the 
plans makes the subsequent critique of them some- 
what incomprehensible. 

The plan on the cover of the Journal is, in fact, 
the fifth published plan of the city of Washington, 
having been preceded by the 1) small Thackara and 


Vallance engraving, 2) the small Hill engraving, 3) 
the Tiebout engraving and 4) the larger Hill епегау- 
ing that was produced from plans taken to Boston, 
upon Jefferson’s orders, by Samuel Blodget. The first 
three small plans had been issued to accompany de- 
scriptions of the city that were published in magazines 
in Philadelphia, Boston and New York City, al- 
though the first of these was also issued in separate 
form. 

L’Enfant did gather up his drawings “indignantly” 
when he was relieved of his duties, but not all of his 
drawings. He didn’t “leave,” because he was in Phila- 
delphia when he was fired. Ellicott “took over,” but 
he didn’t have to draw L’Enfant’s plan solely from 
“memory.” 

In his correspondence at the time the plan was 
being engraved, and in the various memorials 
L’Enfant later prepared to press his claims for re- 
imbursement, he frequently alludes to the “тапи- 
script, drawing notes of grounds level and measure- 
ments, etc, all were through some authority laid hold 
of and detained from me.” 

Poor L’Enfant, he suffered much in his own day 
and seems still fated to be misunderstood. We are 
not even sure what he looked like. One recent Wash- 
ington history published a portrait of his father, a 
French court painter, identified as the son. The wood- 
cut portrait reproduced in the Journal is noted, 
“Courtesy Library of Congress,” and, although 
Caemmerer, in the “Life of Pierre Charles L’Enfant” 
states that “no portrait of L’Enfant exists,” he re- 
produces the above woodcut, identified in the same 
manner. These were probably both taken from the 
plate prepared for P. Lee Phillips (then chief of the 
Division of Maps, Library of Congress), and which 
appears in his book “The Beginnings of Washington,” 
published in 1917. Phillips calls it “the only portrait 
known” and states that it was enlarged from the one 
found in Charles Burr Todd’s “The Story of Wash- 
ington,” (New York, 1889). Todd, in turn, credits 
some of his illustrations, including the one of 
L’Enfant, to Hutchins and Moore’s “The National 
Capital, Past and Present,” (Washington, 1885) 
with “illustrations by a Corps of artists under the 
supervision of Mr Sid H. Nealy.” Where Mr Nealy 
got it, I have no idea, but it seems evident that its 
source might be investigated further before its au- 
thenticity can be accepted with any confidence. 

FRANCIS Р. LETHBRIDGE АТА 
Washington, DC 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


Mr Lethbridge is to be commended for his extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the history of our Capital City, 
and his thoughtful critique of my article on Pierre 
L’Enfant. 

Some of the faults he found were due to space 
limitations which prevented proper elaboration. In 
one case there was a printer’s error. Certainly, I never 
intended to give the impression that L’Enfant was 
haphazard in his work. His own drawings and letters 
show that he was most meticulous. 

There are several facets to history—factual, con- 
jectural and interpretive. L’Enfant’s work has been 
abundantly described in terms of known fact, but 
little discussed from an interpretive standpoint, par- 
ticularly from the point of its value as one of his- 
tory’s most extraordinary exercises in large-scale arch- 
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itectural and urban design. It is this aspect which I 
tried to stress in my article. 

I would add to Mr Lethbridge’s bibliography the 
writings of Elbert Peets on this subject (see the Town 
Planning Review, the Baltimore Sun, and “Civic 
Art”), and offer my thanks for his astute and welcome 
corrections. 

PAUL Р. SPREIREGEN 


High Praise for UD Series 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


Please convey my congratulations to Mr Matthew 
L. Rockwell, Director of Urban Programs, and to his 
committee in respect to the first of the series, “His- 
toric Precepts in the Design of Cities.” 

Since this article, and I expect the succeeding ar- 
ticles, confirm my own endeavors in the course of 
Civic Design which I am giving here, I am writing 
to ask if I may have thirty copies of these articles 
as they appear, for distribution to my class. I imagine 
that some charge would be levied for this service, 
and would be glad to respond.* 

I recollect your advising me of your intentions to 
carry out this series of articles, and I have been wait- 
ing patiently for the results. These promise to be of 
the highest merit. 

PATRICK HORSBRUGH 
Professor of Architecture 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Neb 

* Editor’s Note: Reprints of this series are, and will be, avail- 
able at no charge by simply directing requests to the Director of 


Urban Programs, The American Institute of Architects, 1735 New 
York Ave NW, Washington 6, DC. 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


Congratulations on your very excellent December 
issue of the Journal. I find that monthly your maga- 
zine gets more and more interesting and worthwhile 
to me and my students. With the new expanded con- 
cept of architecture now spreading that field over 
heavily into what we feel is landscape architecture, 
I find that many issues of the Journal are worthy of 
required reading for all landscape architects. In that 
respect, I would like very much to have fifty reprints 
of your recent article, “Historic Precedents in the 
Design of Cities,” so that I may assign that article 
as required reading to all my classes while still re- 
taining the reprints from year to year. 

Keep up the good work and continue the drive for 
expanded services to the architect, but please let’s 
have a little more consideration for those expanded 
services coming by means of collaborative effort 
rather than the one-man office. 


CHARLES A. DE DEURWAERDER 
Assistant Professor of 
Landscape Architecture 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kan 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


The Journal is the best magazine this profession 
has at this time. Hope you will keep it that way! 


JAN REINER 
St Petersburg, Fla 
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Miami— 


Magic City 


by H. Samuel Krusé AIA 
General Chairman, 
Host Chapter Committee for 


1963 AIA Convention 


Journal 


This year the Journal beats the drum for Miami, the 1963 
Convention City. We present the first of two articles by 
Sam Krusé which will fill convention-goers in on the back- 


ground of the Host City and tell them what to look for 


» Miami, the 1963 AIA Convention City, is 
not really a city at all. It’s a phenomenon, a com- 
plex of rainbow-hued dwellings, bizarre estates, 
ornate hotels, Chicagoish office buildings, in 
twenty-six municipalities, emerging from man- 
grove swamps, jungles, coral rock and man-made 
sand bars, surrounded by water of incredible 
blue, softened by lush tropical foliage, and all 
of it etched in clear, bright sunlight against a sky 
of towering, everchanging cloud formations. 

Miami is an Indian name meaning Big Water 
or Sweet Water and pronounced My-am-ee. You 
will hear it mispronounced My-am-uh, Mee-am-ee, 
and Mee-am-uh. People impressed by the un- 
bridled vigor with which things are done in Mi- 
ami call it the Magic City and the City of Eternal 
Youth. However you call it, it is truly a place of 
vitality, color and amazement. 

Miami is Miami Beach on synthetic isles built 
on the mangrove-covered barrier which separates 
beautiful Biscayne Bay from the Atlantic; it is 
Miami, Miami Shores, Hialeah, Coral Gables and 
a score of small municipalities on the Florida 
mainland connected to Miami Beach by six cause- 
ways across the Bay; it is also Key Biscayne with 
its own umbilical cord to the mainland, and Home- 
stead, the heart of great winter farms. 

Miami started on the shores of a river of the 
same name, whose headwaters are in the Ever- 
glades and which winds its way through a cleft 
in the oolite limestone ridge that separates the 
waters of the Everglades from the Atlantic, to 
empty into Biscayne Bay. The ridge is fertile and 
good for tropical trees and growth, making a cool 
and fragrant jungle refuge from the intense rays 
of a constant sun and a haven for wildlife. 

Long before the time of Columbus the site 
attracted settlers. The Tequesta Indians came 
first, building a city of thatched huts on platforms 
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constructed over the water on piling. Their tools 
and weapons were made of shells and their pot- 
tery scratched in interesting designs. Lady Te- 
questas wore Spanish moss skirts; the men, plaited 
palmetto breechcloths fitted with moss bustles to 
provide greater comfort for sitting. In 1567 a 
Jesuit Mission of Tequesta, consisting of a block- 
house, thirty Spanish soldiers and a lay brother, 
became the first white man’s settlement and the 
first Miami dream to fail. 

Because of its climate, natural advantages and 
the lure of cool fresh water, the site was not only 
favored by the Indians, but also the Spaniards 
who coveted the rich land but could not hold it; 
by discoverers, pirates and adventurers sailing the 
seas. Early settlers were called Conchs and Crack- 
ers, both of English origin. Conchs were people 
of the sea and came from the Bahamas by boats. 
Crackers were land people (originally cowboys 
who were exceptionally dextrous at cracking long 
cracking whips, hence their name) who came 
south overland from the Colonies, some at the 
time of the American Revolution. Temporary 


evacuation of all white settlers was compelled by 
the ravages of the Seminole Wars, but the lure 
brought them back, even before a truce was 
certain. 

Among the earlier settlers were two Cleveland 
merchants, William Brickell and his friend 
Ephraim Sturtevant. Brickell established а trad- 
ing post on the south bank of Brickell Point, 
where calico, sugar and alarm clocks were traded 
for alligators, deer and otter skins, egret plumes, 
and coontie for starch-making. In the 1870’s most 
of the trading was with a band of mixed Creeks, 
called Seminoles, who lived in the Everglades in 
thatched huts called chickees and poled their way 
to Brickell Point in cypress dugouts. Trading 
flourished and Brickell grew in wealth and influ- 
ence. He built a wooden mansion on the Point, 
with great white columns and wide verandas 
surrounded by live oaks, ironwood, gumbo limbo 
and frangipani. 

On Brickell’s periodic buying trips to Staten 
Island for supplies for his trading post he spoke 
glowingly of the life in the Biscayne Bay area. 


Ralph Munroe, a Staten Island boat designer and 
builder, fell in love with the Bay before he saw 
it, so it was no surprise when his first visit to see 
the blue-green waters made him a permanent 
resident. 

The Peacock family had built, in the hammock 
land called Coconut Grove six miles south of the 
river on the Bay, a two-story, driftwood affair 
called Peacock Inn from whose broad verandah 
one could sit and see Cape Florida Lighthouse. 
It was here that Ralph Munroe settled to design 
and build his famous sailing boats, and to study 
and write about the plant life, fish and other nat- 
ural features of the south Florida area. A writer 
of boys’ adventure stories named Kirk Munroe, 
but not related to Ralph, also settled in the Grove 
about the same time and became a good friend 
of Ralph’s. The two soon became the Grove’s 
most prominent citizens and did much to shape 
the direction of the Grove’s development. 

One day over a pot of coffee on the porch at 
Peacock Inn, the two Munroes decided that a 
yacht club should be formed where all the visiting 
yachtsmen from the north and Key West could 
meet. Before the pot of coffee was consumed, 
the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club and its well-known 
“25-N” pennant (for 25 north latitude) was born. 
Kirk Munroe appointed Ralph first Commodore 
and Ralph appointed Kirk secretary. From that 
day on Ralph was Commodore Munroe. On Feb- 
ruary 19, 1887, the club held its first Washing- 
ton’s Day Regatta and chowder-party. 

The ladies of the Grove were bent on cultural 
activities in which the Commodore played a vital 
role. The Pine Needle Club became the first 
literary society of the Bay area and later became 
the Coconut Grove Library when Mrs Andrew 
Carnegie stepped off her yacht to look at the 
Grove and stumbled into a meeting of the Pine 
Needle. A women’s club was founded and a 
church started. The Commodore grandly gave 
land for the library, the club and the church. It 
wasn’t long before the Grove became the place 
for the notable intellectuals to go for discussion 
events, complete with lantern slides, many to 
become regular winter residents and some to be- 
come permanent residents. 

Commodore Munroe continued to be the 
Grove’s leading citizen well into the twentieth 
century and he, along with Alexander Graham 
Bell’s son-in-law, Dr David Fairchild, was pri- 
marily responsible for the non-tourist type devel- 
opment of the Grove and the preservation of its 
natural beauty. 

Sturtevant became the citizen of the North 
Bank. He served as County Judge and served in 
the legislature for four years before his death. 
His daughter, Julia S. Tuttle, recently widowed, 
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inherited her father’s north bank property and his 
keen interest in the Bay area. She began pur- 
chasing property on both sides of the river and 
by exploiting Cleveland wealth and influence and 
gaining Brickell cooperation, proceeded to trans- 
form the area into a town. 

A severe freeze in 1894-95 destroyed the cit- 
rus groves of central Florida and gave the alert 
Julia Tuttle a golden opportunity. She sent Henry 
Flagler, the railroad magnate, whose earnings were 
threatened by the freeze, a bouquet of orange 
blossoms from the Biscayne Bay area which was 
untouched by frost. The impressed Flagler visited 
Mrs Tuttle and a deal was made. Tuttle and 
Brickell donated real estate to Flagler, who in 
return extended his railroad to Miami from its 
West Palm Beach terminal, installed a water- 
works, and financed other civic improvements 
including the Royal Palm, a resort hotel across 
the river from Brickell Point. At this time Miami 
had a population of 1,500 and consisted of a 
dozen sand trails hacked through the palmetto 
scrub, with a business street lined with pine 
shacks and tents. This was 1896. 

The advent of the railroad provided easy ac- 
cess to the otherwise isolated Bay region and 
brought on a group of imaginative and aggressive 
investors, tourists and settlers. 

The Everglades drainage project redeemed pro- 
ductive land and stimulated the growth of winter 
farming. 

On the stretch of sand and mangrove, loosely 
called “the beach,” between the ocean and the 
Bay there were no developments in 1896. Osburn 
and Field tried an unsuccessful coconut planta- 
tion and John S. Collins tried the avocado raising 
business, acquiring some 1,670 acres of land, five 
miles along the ocean and one mile along the 
Bay. Collins proposed to build a bridge from his 
plantation across the Bay to the mainland, im- 
patient with the uncertain ferry. With the family 
fortune as stake and his son-in-law, T. J. Pan- 
coast (at family insistence), to check on things, 
he plunged into the task of erecting a plank cause- 
way across the water. 

The bridge was started and $100,000 later the 
pilings were in the Bay but the money exhausted. 
It became apparent to a few that a bridge would 
open the Collins’ acreage for real estate and tour- 
ists, who were now coming to Miami in respect- 
able and profitable numbers. Carl Graham Fisher, 
the carbide gas, automobile headlight magnate, 
was one of the few who realized the potentialities 
and lent Collins the money to complete the bridge. 

With Fisher’s involvement in Miami develop- 
ment, a new era was initiated. Except for his 
Indianapolis Speedway, Fisher devoted all his 
considerable resources and energy to building a 


city on the ocean end of the rattle-board Collins 
Bridge. He lent money, in exchange for land and 
interest, to the Lummus brothers, Miami bank- 
ers, to complete the development of their 605 
acres of swamp on the south end of the Beach. 
Hundreds of workmen were used to clear land of 
mangrove growth, rattlesnakes by the dozen, rac- 
coons by the hundreds and countless rats. Ad- 
vertisements were published for cats and they were 
purchased by the bag. The cats cleared the rats. 
Nobody seems to know what happened to the 
cats after the clearing was completed. 

Six million cubic yards of fill were dredged 
from the Bay to form level desert islands of 
white sand and a motorboat racecourse in the 
Bay. The work was slow and costly. Instead of 
the thousands of dollars anticipated, millions were 
spent for creating the land alone, sand-sucking at 
one time costing as much as $50,000 a day. 

Fisher’s Alton Beach was developed concur- 
rently with the Lummus development named 
Ocean Beach. Collins called his development 
Miami Beach Improvement Company. The three 
developments were thrown together to compose 
Miami Beach. 

When the dredging was complete only Osburn 
and Field coconuts could be seen against the blue 
sky, for no vegetation was visible on the expanse 
of white sand. Lest the trade winds blow away 
the precious fill, planting was undertaken with 
the same enthusiasm and lavishness characteristic 
of the development. Thousands of yards of Ever- 
glades earth were barged to the man-made land. 
Hundreds of Negro men, women and children 
labored in long lines planting grass, sprig by 
sprig, and hibiscus, oleander and bougainvillea 
in its many hues. In a few months the desert 
sands became a tropical paradise. 

Even before the land was made, Fisher con- 
structed his home in the new city. He built the 
Lincoln Hotel and cottages for his staff and head 
craftsmen. All types of construction equipment 
and material for building a city rattled across the 
wooden Collins Bridge to the Beach. A narrow- 
gauge railway was laid to handle the material, 
also to provide free rides for VIP’s observing 
the birth of the city. Elephants were used to help 
clear the land for Lincoln Road and to give news- 
worthy interest to the project. A casino, flying the 
Stars and Stripes at its center mast, was built by 
Sheriff Hardie near the windbreak of Australian 
pines Collins had planted. A city was created 
where there was no land before. Now one could 
purchase city real estate at fabulous prices and 
it became fashionable to boast about the high 
price paid for land kissed by the tradewinds and 
bathed in the sun. 

The city building fever was not confined to the 


Beach. Coral Gables came into existence as if 
by magic. George Merrick was a law student in 
New York when his father died leaving him a 
1,100-acre grove in the pinelands on which stood 
a gabled house constructed of native stone and 
called Coral Gables. He dreamed of building a 
“Master Suburb,” reading A. E. Housman and 
sketching plans in preparation for the fulfillment 
of it. Unlike the Beach developers, Merrick’s 
dream was planned and methodically detailed, 
but like his Beach contemporaries, no obstacle 
or expense was allowed to stand in the way of 
his dream. Topnotch architects, designers and 
landscape artists designed his city with wide, land- 
scaped boulevards, fountains and gateways and a 
Pan American University. When all plans were 
complete, he paid $3,000,000 in twelve months 
in advertising his development and hired William 
Jennings Bryan as a real estate salesman. His 
Coral Gables caused a demand for building mate- 
rial so great that an embargo was established on 
non-perishable, Florida-bound freight. Ships were 
unable to enter the congested harbor, some ships 
compelled to lay at anchor for weeks awaiting 
their turn to unload. The Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way built an extension into Miami, but unfortu- 
nately, too late to share in the prosperity. 

Glenn Curtiss, famous airman and sportsman, 
and Missouri ranchman James Bright also had 
the fever and founded Hialeah and Miami Springs. 
Beautiful Hialeah Park race track was built, when 
pari mutuel wagering was legalized, and remains 
to this day the finest of parks. 

There were other men who spent fortunes in 
building in Miami. These were the estate build- 
ers. James Deering, whose fortune came from 
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Man-made islands blown away with the trade winds. Planting was needed, planting was done 


the International Harvester Company, was the 
champion of this group. Having come to Miami 
for his health, he chose as his therapy in the sun, 
the production of a Venetian palazzo complete 
with formal gardens. On a 106-acre tract on the 
Bay in Brickell’s hammock, he spent $8,000,000 
in five years to build an estate behind pink stucco 
walls festooned with bougainvillea. It was 
stocked with art treasures gleaned from Europe 
and paintings by Sargent and Copley. He called 
it Vizcaya and a resplendent orgy of royal archi- 
tecture it was—grand and breathtaking. 

Real estate values during the late ’twenties 
reflect the fever with which Greater Miami grew 
in its formative years. The Miami Herald in 1925 
issued a 504-page edition and other newspapers 
throughout the country carried news stories and 
special sections on Miami developments, telling 
the story of the fabulous real estate values. Land 
in the flatlands eight miles from the post office 
sold for $25,000 an acre; property downtown 
sold at $20,000 a front foot and an owner re- 
fused $6,000,000 for a corner on Flagler Street 
for which, six years previously, he paid $350,000. 
More than $100,000,000 was spent on construc- 
tion during the peak year. 

These were the wild beginnings of Greater 
Miami. The Spanish-American War, World Wars 
I and II, and the Depression hurt it and slowed 
its pace, but only temporarily. In sixty-six years, 
hardly a man’s lifetime, Miami was transformed 
from a sleepy village of 1,500 to a growing, bus- 
tling metropolis of over 1,000,000 which enter- 
tains some 4,000,000 visitors annually. <d 


(More on the Magic City next month) 
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by Henry S. Churchill FAIA 


“These аге... the last notes to be blown on this French 
horn,” as we sadly noted in our February issue—for 
Henry died just before Christmas, busy up to the time 


of his heart attack, and still planning many activities 


> France has the most dangerous roads іп Eu- 
rope and the highest highway casualty and death- 
rate in the world—higher even than that of Cali- 
fornia. On the other hand it has the best road 
system, as a whole, of any country in Europe, 
and some of the most lovely and quiet byways 
to be found anywhere. He who travels Routes 
Nationale numbers seven or ten is a suicide-prone 
fool; who takes his time on the minor routes and 
departmental roads will be rewarded not only 
with longer life but with incidental visions of 
delight. These are the roads that follow the val- 
leys of tranquil streams, that climb out of those 
valleys to the next over a ridge with long views, 
that parallel a canal lined with poplars and still- 
water fishermen. Go slow through the villages, 
because the dogs are not as alert as those on the 
grandes routes and people are more careless about 
their chickens. Besides, if you go too fast you 
may miss a church or little chateau hidden just 
off the road you travel. 

St Thibault-en-Auxois is one such. I stumbled 
on it, which was luck against ignorance, for I 
should have known of it. The town is a mere ham- 
let at a crossroads in a valley, of no importance 
and not even mentioned in the Michelin. The 
church, or what is left of it, can be seen a little 
way off, but unless you look quickly it is gone 
as you go around the dangerous blind corner in 
the village. What is this strange, tall, apparently 
hexagonal thing of shimmering glass doing out 
here all by itself? Perhaps it is worth going back 
for—and it is. The apse is all that is left of St 


Thibault, a thirteenth-century apse that is almost 
as light and clear as St Urbain of Troyes. There 
is a secondary chapel, and the ruins of a cloister. 
Hardly worth a detour, unless one’s taste for 
Gothic is as one’s taste for food and wine. St 
Thibault is not “important,” but it is exquisite. 

These are the virtues of the byways of France. 
Nor are they confined to the Gothic. Just outside 
of Fontenay-le-Comte in the Vendée we arrived, 
not intentionally, at the little renaissance Chateau 
de Terre Neuve. They tan leather in and around 
Fontenay, and the place stank, still it seemed 
worthwhile to visit the chateau which we glimpsed 
on the way into the town, for the French have 
not yet discovered exclusive zoning. It is hardly 
more than a manor house. It is L-shaped, with 
the usual graveled court and a small but anciently 
regular alley of trees leading briefly to a niche 
with one of those nondescript statues that are so 
garden-like in the mellifluence of their contours. 
The building itself is strictly formal, strictly pro- 
vincial, with terra cotta pilasters and entablature, 
and, between the second floor windows, in niches, 
terra cotta figures of the Muses in swirling ro- 
coco robes. It was all so light, so pleasant, and 
so unpretentious that it would have been good, 
one felt sure, to know the owners and chat for a 
while. They would be depressed gentry of qual- 
ity, but not snobbish or rude, although disliking 
these visitors to their house. For it was obvious 
that this place was owned and occupied by de- 
scendants, not by newcomers. Their roots and 
their income were in Fontenay and its tanneries. 

Quite different from Fontenay-le-Compte and 
its chateau is the ancient Abbey of Fontenay, 
near Montbard in Burgundy, on the other side 
of France. Founded by Bernard himself it is situ- 
ated in a very quiet little valley by a brook, with 
copious springs. This is a gentle country of wooded 
low hills and not many villages. 

To get to Fontenay from Montbard one leaves 
the main road for a secondary, and the secondary 
for a lane, just as one does when looking for the 
great Castle of Bonaguil. But to get to the Abbey 
the lane crosses a brook and dips down into a 
hollow, whereas Bonaguil suddenly rises up ahead 
of you, piercing the sky from its great promontory 
of rock. There is no particular reason to think of 
them together except that they are so different at 
the end of such similar ways. 

Each is an illusory example of its own way. 
Illusory because the physical reality they put 


before our eyes cannot be matched by any real 
comprehension of the non-physical realities they 
were built for. Both are paradoxes, joints in the 
history of the struggle between faith and reason, 
between church, state, people. At the end of a 
lane they symbolize resistance to the changes of 
new technics of logic, of warfare, of economic 
power. To follow these changes from the main 
road to the quiet lane is to learn much: the monks 
of Fontenay and the cloistered soldiers of Bona- 
guil were the same breed of men, as Bernard 
and the somewhat mad Sieur de Roquefeuil cer- 
tainly were not. Fontenay was built to uphold the 
faith of the past which Bernard so bitterly fought 
for against the pressing reason of the future. 
Bonaguil was built to resist the advance of the 
new forces of the Central State, and is the first 
medieval castle designed against gunpowder and 
so it is the last medieval castle. The great traffic 
on the main road passed both of them by, leaving 
ruins. 

Such digressions as these are in the nature of 
places with long pasts. With our ease of travel 
today from Fontenay and back to Fontenay, from 
Vendée to Burgundy and back by way of Péri- 
gord, we forget how far apart they once were, 
how separate. Not only was the Vendée some- 
thing different from distant Burgundy, it was 
different from neighboring Brittany with its at- 
tachments to the sea and sea-stories, Druids and 
Tristan. Different too from neighboring Poitevin 
and the Charente, which though on the sea had 
no sea-stories. 

These are indescribable differences, like those 
of English counties and districts, the Cotswolds, 
the Downs, all the rest that make up the lore and 
literature that we love. These differences are per- 
ceptible but cannot be limited, they can hardly be 
defined, certainly only vaguely appreciated by 
the mere visitor—even if he is from the same 
country. But in France the literature is more 
metropolitan, the writers are less “provincial”: 
Paris and the Court were magnets, and the writers 
were assimilated by them, at least until the advent 
of the modern novel. The great exception is 
Rabelais who never became a sophisticate and 
whose lore is not nostalgic. 

Nevertheless we are back in Niort now, a place 
unsung. It was founded in the early years of the 
Roman invasions of Gaul, it was destroyed by 
the Norsemen and rebuilt and fought over during 
the Huguenot wars. It is not much to boast about, 


a town built around a gigantic square, bare and 
uninteresting. It does not, in fact, boast. It has 
no publicity and no pretty postcards of pictur- 
esque bridges over the river. It is there, solid, as 
it has seemingly always been and will be, because 
it is a needed market place at a point of inter- 
change between the coast towns and the Poitevin 
marshes and the cities that controlled the north- 
south routes—Saumur on the Loire, Poitiers, 
Angouléme. It was here that Napoleon spent his 
last day before leaving France for St Helena. 

One does not go to Niort for the sake of Niort, 
but because it is the best place from which to visit 
the Poitevin marshes. 

Anciently these were a vast and uninhabited 
swamp, created by the meanderings of the Deux- 
Sevres ridged off from a clear flow to the sea. Bit 
by bit they were redeemed, until from the time 
of Richelieu on, they have become a rich marsh- 
land penetrated by canals. There are few roads, 
almost all traffic is by flat-bottomed boats poled 
through the shallow, listless waters. For miles no 
sound of a motorcar, no footsteps: birds, occa- 
sionally cattle noises, leaves stirring. Many vari- 
eties of water-flowers, dragonflies; no fish. This 
goes on for miles, no sounds, languid, liquid. No, 
it is not like Xochimilco, although it may be 
what Xochimilco once upon a time was like. The 
Vendeans are tough and make their living in 
these green pastures, but it is not an easy living 
although it is green, and they do not sing as they 
pole the tourist around. But the man who took us 
quoted Racine at considerable length in making 
some point or other and he knew all the birds 
and the water-flowers and he was enchanted that 
we spoke even such French as we spoke. 

Coastwise from Niort is the little resort town 
of Les Sables d’Olonne, which when I first saw it 
thirty years or more ago was a fisherman’s village 
where the sailboats had beautiful colored sails 
and were drawn up nightly on the beach or up to 
the quay in the little harbor. It is now a popular 
middle-price summer resort, and the road along 
the beach is lined with new small hotels and 
restaurants, and the beach is full of children busily 
digging holes in the sand. It is hard to spoil a 
sea-beach, even with great effort—witness Atlan- 
tic City—but it was a bit sad to see how un- 
pleasant today’s architecture can be under the 
fierce glare of the ocean sky. However, I was not 
taken by surprise; I had seen today’s architecture 
before. Leaving Nantes we had gone to see Cor- 
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bu’s second Unité d’Habitation at Rezé. Rezé is 
an industrial suburb of Nantes at the tidewater of 
the Loire, cut through by dusty, disagreeable 
highways. The Unité is off to one side, in a con- 
fused little residential patch of dirty streets. It is 
unpleasant. It rises huge and coarse from ап Ш- 
kempt, frowsy plot of land. The pipes and ducts 
of the thing hang down into the open area of the 
“pilotis” like the guts of а disemboweled horse 
in a bull-ring, the concrete is spalling, the thing 
is dirty and full of rust streaks. From a distance 
it is ungainly and sombre, even in those not very 
cheerful surroundings. It is even worse than Mar- 
seille. If it were not by Corbu, it would be ig- 
nored. Such is the power of the Name. 

France is full of high-rise imitation Corbu and 
four-story walk-ups with balconies and portholes. 
The former are almost always hideous, the latter 
commonplace but often quite pleasant. The 
French have had the good sense, so far, to keep 
the high-rise out of the old centers, using them 
mostly in the new industrial suburbs. Some of 
these complexes are enormous, but none that I 
have seen have either beauty or dignity or even 
distinction. Often they are offensive, as when 
the synthetic blue and green and pink roofs of 
the low buildings clash with the beautiful old 
corrugated clay-tile that is native to the area. Or 
when, as at Avignon for instance, the distant 
high-rise slab competes with the outlines of the 
Alpilles down the valley. 

There is no use complaining about this. These 
are today’s technics and materials, today’s scale. 

But one does not have to seek out the un- 
pleasant, there are ways of escapism, and why 
should we not escape, when we have so much 
ugliness of our own at home? It was nicer to turn 
my back on the newness of the Bay of Biscay 
and go back to Angouléme by way of Aulnay-en- 
Saintonge, one of the loveliest of the minor 
twelfth-century churches in the Charente. Those 
who do not like Romanesque are like people who 
do not like early music or Chaucer and such-like, 
and they are of course entitled to their disability. 
They have compensations, things they do like. I 
know how they feel when I start to talk about 
things like Aulnay, because I know how I feel 
when they start to talk about things like Wedg- 
wood or white mice with red eyes. 

Anyway, Aulnay sits in a low-walled piece of 
land that is studded with gravestones, cypresses, 
some grass and gravel, weeds, rusty little iron 
crosses. A main road passes in front of the ceme- 
tery, and there is a filling station within view, and 
it seems forlorn. It isn’t, for the Romanesque has 
dignity, and nothing can suppress that dignity. It 
is a quality altogether different from the quality of 
the Gothic, which is transcendent. 


It may be that this is because in the Roman- 
esque the structural problem does not obtrude. 
The Gothic, wall-less, soaring, held up by flying 
buttresses, always seems a minor miracle, as in- 
deed it is. Churches like Aulnay and Moissac, St 
Philibert, St Savin-sur-Gartemps and the rest are 
not minor miracles, they are firm and affirmative. 
One does not question their structure nor that 
they were built by humble men of faith. They do 
not rise to great heights of architectural oratory, 
they have dignity, the dignity of a simple state- 
ment simply stated. 

This sort of comment can be attacked as sub- 
jective attribution of anthropomorphic concepts 
to inanimate objects. And so it is. It is one method 
of trying to convey a subjective reaction to other 
people, of expressing an experience. The per- 
ceived differences between things is of necessity 
subjective; necessarily felt differences are also 
subjective. While perhaps the perceived differ- 
ences can be described in terms of the object (by 
metes and bounds, so to say), the felt difference 
—dependent on the perceived—cannot be de- 
scribed except in terms of a “subjective” analogy 
that is also felt. 

So I stand on my dignity of the Romanesque, 
and on its humble dignity, too. There may have 
been a prideful Romanesque, perhaps Cluny was 
an example; it is hard to say now, so little is left. 
Bernard thought the Cluniac churches were osten- 
tatious and prideful, but Bernard was a proud 
man who was afraid of his pride. If he chose to 
attack Cluny he also chose to let Abbot Suger 
of St Denis alone. Suger too was a proud man, but 
proud of it. The times were against Bernard; 
Suger and the Gothic won in the end. 

The Charente, the French sweep along the Bay 
of Biscay, between the Loire and the Gironde, 
is full of Romanesque churches, not all as delight- 
ful as Aulnay, to be sure, or St André-de-Cubzac 
where the apse sticks out into the highway like a 
badly parked car. More often there is a single 
interesting feature, a clustering of chapels at the 
apse, a sculptured tympanum, a bit of a cloister. 
The little towns they inhabit are also old and un- 
ostentatious, even though some, like Cognac, are 
known the world over. No one knows just why 
Cognac makes better brandy than other places— 
after all, the stuff is a distillate and only ages 
properly, like whisky, in wood. The “fine,” like 
the Romanesque, has dignity. 

Which naturally leads to Bordeaux and the 
mysteries of wine. I am not referring to the non- 
sensical “mystique” of wine about which too 
much is written. Wine is for drinking. The mys- 
tery is why do wines, made from grapes grown 
within less than a mile of each other taste so 
differently? For they do, and these differences 


are even more sharply marked on the Céte d’Or 
than in the Bordeaux region, for the great 
vignobles of Burgundy are far smaller. The Bor- 
deaux are wonderful wines of very ancient lineage. 
There is a Chateau d’Ausone reputedly on the site 
of the home of Ausonius, a native of Bordeaux, 
tutor to the Emperor Gratian who retired him as 
Consul to his native province. He lived the greater 
part of the fourth century, a sensitive if not a 
great poet, a man of discernment, a drinker of 
wine. He lived to be eighty-five, a very great age, 
due undoubtedly to the quality of the stuff he 
drank. One likes to think that this is the oldest 
known continually cultivated vineyard. Its quality 
is still unsurpassed. There are those, mostly Irish, 
who think Haut Brion is better. Everyone is 
entitled to his own opinion. 

The battle between Burgundy and Bordeaux 
goes on. The Bordelais point to Montaigne and 
Montesquiou and sneer at the heavy-headed Dukes 
of Burgundy. The Burgundians reply, Claret gives 
you gout. Authorities remain impartial. Rabelais 
does not commit himself. Only the cultists dis- 
tinguish between Burgundy for goose and Bor- 
deaux for goose-liver. (If it’s Strasbourg liver, the 
wine must be Alsatian.) In the goose country, 
Quercy and thereabouts, you drink what you can 
get, and are grateful. Goose used to be a Christ- 
mas bird—why have we forsaken it for the bland 
turkey? Is it because a nation of milk and liquor 


Ruins of the Great Abbey Church at Cluny. Photo courtesy of “Picturesque France” 


drinkers isn’t able to tell the difference? Turkey 
gobblers are for gobblers. Goose needs leisure 
and an afternoon nap. But I have never under- 
stood why a nation that adores baked beans never 
took up with cassoulet. It is probably too late now, 
since cholesterol has been discovered. 

These are probably the last notes to be blown 
on this French horn, because I have a feeling that 
they are becoming nostalgic rather than a reveal- 
ing of the pervasive quality of architecture, which 
is what they were meant to be. I make no apology 
for the accent on France, it just happens I like the 
place. Any place else would provide the same 
enrapture if it were sought. Notes on an Irish 
harp or an English drum ог an Italian fiddle . . . 


All architecture is what you do when you look 
upon it; 

Did you think it was the white or gray stone? 
or the lines of the arches and cornices? 


All music is what awakens from you when you 
are reminded by the instruments, 


It is not the violins and the cornets . . . it is not 
the oboe nor the beating drums. . . nor the 
notes of the baritone singer singing his sweet 
romanza ... nor those of the men’s chorus, 
nor those of the women’s chorus, 


It is nearer and farther than they. 
WALT WHITMAN 
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Dr Gebhard, formerly Director 

of the Roswell Museum and Art Center 
at Roswell, NM, recently spent 

а year as Visiting Fulbright 

Professor in the School of Architecture 
at Istanbul Technical University. 

While there, his interest was aroused 

in the local wooden houses of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
This article was written for the Journal 
as a brief introduction to the subject. 
The author is now Director of the 

Art Gallery at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara. Photos by Halit Gokberk 


except where otherwise noted 


THE TRADITIONAL WOOD HOUSES 


by David Gebhard 


» Among the wealth of historic buildings en- 
countered in the Near Eastern countries, certainly 
among the most intriguing are the traditional wood 
houses of Turkey. As many an American visitor 
has remarked, there is often more than a surface 
similarity between the wooden clapboard houses 
of Istanbul and the turn-of-the-century house of 
the San Francisco Bay area. But the resemblance 
goes even further, for in many ways these earlier 
Turkish houses anticipated our contemporary 
idea of human scale and its relation to interior 
space, our exterior treatment of the structure as a 


series of lightly articulated volumes and finally 
our contemporary concern with providing a close 
relationship between indoor and outdoor living 
areas. That Americans as well as Europeans have 
so long remained unaware of this architecture is 
decidedly unfortunate, for these buildings reveal 
a depth of historical experience which we may 
well profit from. 

Within the boundaries of the former Turkish 
Ottoman Empire, stretching at its height from 
Persia and North Africa to the gates of Vienna, 
were a wide variety of domestic buildings reflect- 
ing Mediterranean, Near Eastern, and Eastern 
European traditions. A majority of the houses 
situated on the Aegean Coast of Turkey continued 


OF TURKEY 


the Greek tradition of being heavily built of stone, 
while in much of central Anatolia one encounters 
low flat-roofed adobe houses reminiscent of the 
native architecture of northern Mexico and south- 
western United States. Still further east, in the 
region of the ancient city of Kayseri, are the im- 
pressive houses of finely cut stone which are an 
outgrowth and blending of Armenian, Syrian and 
Persian concepts. But certainly the most fascinat- 
ing examples are the wood-framed houses found 
in the larger villages and cities of western Turkey: 
in Bursa, Yenishehir, Izmit and Istanbul, as well 
as in the cities situated along the Black Sea. Our 
knowledge of the historical development of these 
houses is still very limited, but it would appear 


ЙІ, 


Three views of eighteenth- 
century house in Birgi: court- 
yard, main floor from street 
and porch area used for living 


that the earliest of them were built in European 
Turkey, on the shores of the Bosphorus and the 
Sea of Marmara and along the coastline of the 
Black Sea. Later, during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, similar houses came to be built 
throughout much of the Ottoman Empire: excel- 
lent examples occurring in Ankara, Konya, Edirne 
and elsewhere. 

The structure of these houses is a heavy tim- 
bered wood frame, resembling in many ways the 
typical medieval houses of Europe. Sometimes, 
as with the medieval European examples, the 
frame itself was left exposed and the spaces 
between filled with brick which was subsequently 
plastered. The usual solution, however, was to 
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David Gebhard 


House in Tire, Street view 
of one of four main living areas 


Wooden houses on the Bosporus at the turn 

of the eighteenth century. Drawings by 
Antoine Ignace Melling in “Voyage Pittoresque 
Constantinople et des Rives du Bosphere” 


Plan of house in Birgi. 
Note small living alcoves 
off extensive porch 


Main living area with raised benches 
and fireplace of late sighteenth- or early 
nineteenth-century house in Goynuk 


cover the wood frame either with lath and plaster 
or with wooden clapboard. 

In plan and structure these wood-framed clap- 
board and stucco houses were derived from the 
earlier stone, brick and wood Byzantine houses, 
although, as one would expect, the final form 
which the Ottoman Turks developed was tinged 
with occasional Syrian and Persian forms. In sub- 
sequent years other influences were absorbed, 
especially during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries when Europe began to exert 
a widespread influence on many aspects of Turk- 
ish life. At first the European ideas were obtained 
from French and Italian models but in the late 
nineteenth century, they were derived from Aus- 
tria, England and surprisingly even from America. 
Houses reflecting the English and American 
Queen Anne and Gothic revival styles with their 
flamboyant and playful use of sawed scrollwork 
and turned spindles appeared throughout Turkey 
during the decades of the 1890’s and the 1900's. 
Always though, the details of these revivals were 
applied as a superficial frosting to the traditional 
form and plan. Even though many influences 
were absorbed in these Turkish houses, the final 
form resulted in a new and original style. 


Two-Story Plans 


The plans of these wooden houses reveal a wide 
variation, but whether in the country or the city 
they are generally two stories in height and are 
oriented inward toward a courtyard situated to the 
side or to the rear of the building. The main living, 
dining and sleeping rooms are situated on the sec- 
ond floor, access to which is attained by a stair- 
case placed in the two-story open porch which 
faces the interior courtyard. The ground level con- 
tains a few secondary living quarters, the kitchen, 
servants’ quarters, toilet and rooms for storage 
and animals. The characteristic plans of the sec- 
ond or main floors are in the form of a T or an L. 
Another plan, especially prevalent in the late nine- 
teenth-century houses, consists of a central living 
hall running through the house, off which are 
located the secondary rooms. 

In the T-plan houses, the stem is occupied by 
a living alcove and the top of the T is an open 
ог semi-open perch which is utilized as an out- 
door living area. The spaces to each side of the 
stem compose the main enclosed living space of 
the house. In the smaller houses these rooms are 
multipurpose, being used for living, dining and 
sleeping. In the large houses, these functions are 
divided into separate rooms. Originally, ons of 
these rooms or groups of rooms were used by the 
women of the house and a smaller but separate 
suite was reserved for the men. 

The enclosed rooms of the house are square 


to rectangular and are usually entered through a 
small very low-ceilinged vestibule. Light enters 
through rows of windows often situated in a single 
rectangular bay which projects out over the street. 
In many cases the whole of the second floor was 
placed at an angle to the ground level, so that it 
would better be able to catch the sunlight and a 
view up the narrow streets, or in cities such as 
Istanbul, an outlook over the sea. 


Cubelike Boxes 


Both inside and out these houses express a 
rather pure volumetric concept of space. Mass 
and bulk, and in fact any feeling of a scuptural 
architectural quality, were denied entirely. Instead 
the buildings were forcefully and dramatically 
declared as a series of separate, very distinct, 
cubelike boxes. In most instances the ground floor 
comprises a single box and above this is a sequence 
of individual cubes or rectangles, visually divided 
from the floor below by being cantilevered out 
over the lower walls and separated from one an- 
other by the recession and projection of their sur- 
faces. The roof, too, was never fully integrated 
into the lower section of the building. It was 
generally treated as a loose widely overhanging 
umbrella. The underlying thinness of the wood- 
framed walls, whether of clapboard or stucco, 
together with the tenuous sticklike quality of the 
open porches, suggests something akin to a con- 
temporary constructionist approach to design. The 
treatment of the exterior in terms of distinct in- 
dependent volumes closely mirrors the actual 
space divisions of the interior. 

The internal space of the house was treated 
as a group of self-contained units. The open flow- 
ing movement of space encountered in the wide 
porches and semi-enclosed alcoves is in decided 
opposition to the rigidly defined space of each of 
the individual rooms. The most telling single ele- 
ment of the interior space is the sense of scale in 
relation to the human figure. The apparent height 
of the rooms was lowered by dividing the walls 
into two basic horizontal bands. These bands are 
separated by a shelf or projecting wood molding 
which defines the tops of the doors, cupboards 
and lower windows and which form the bottom 
molding of the upper windows. In a typical room 
the windows are always doubled; the upper units 
contain colored or semi-translucent glass set in a 
wide stucco frame, whiie the lower row of windows 
are of the casement type. Thus the upper space 
of these rooms is flooded with a soft diffused light 
while the lower section can be fully opened up 
to the out-of-doors. 

Provision for seating and sleeping in the form 
of L- or U-shaped benches placed adjacent to the 
walls is an integral part of each room. Numerous 


rugs and cushions were placed on these benches 
and against the walls thus forming a continuous 
low divan. Since the room was visually experi- 
enced from a seated position on the divan, one 
can readily understand why its height was reduced 
as much as possible. The visual lowness of the 
rooms was accomplished by the horizontal zoning 
of the wall surfaces, by the character of the bench 
itself, and also by the intricate wood and painted 
mosaic pattern of the ceiling which presses to- 
ward the floor. Other devices used to establish the 
intimate scale were the patterns of numerous 
small closets and storage shelves, their doors and 
surrounding wood moldings; by the low and small 
proportions of the stucco fireplaces; and by the 
small-scaled decorative painting which often cov- 
ered parts of the walls, doors and ceilings. 

The denial of mass through the thin nature of 
the wall surface was enhanced by employing two 
sets of window frames, one of which is flush with 
the interior, the other with the exterior; by decora- 
tive wall paintings of a completely two-dimen- 
sional character; by the shallow-relief inlaid wood 
panels of the ceiling; and by the cut-out feeling 
conveyed in openings of recessed cupboards, 
doors and the occasional arches of the porches. 
In fact, as an early nineteenth-century French visi- 
tor remarked, the Turks’ approach to domestic 
architecture was that of creating, visually and in 
fact, a feeling of impermanence closely reflecting 
their view of the inherent limited span of man’s 
own life. 

Although they differ in many details it is re- 
markable how similar the scale and general feel- 
ing of these Turkish houses are to those of the 
Japanese. In both of these traditional architectures 
one discovers a sense of space derived from an 
understanding of human scale and upon human 
needs, both physical and psychological. This sense 
of a human orientation of Turkish Ottoman archi- 
tecture is a lesson from which we could well profit 
today. < 


A note on further readings: 


It is regrettable that so few articles or books are avail- 
able on the subject of Turkish Ottoman architecture. 
Probably the most readily available is an article by A. M. 
Edwards, “The Turkish Palaces of the Bosporus,” which 
appeared in the English Architectural Review, (Vol 90, 
pp 101-104) October 1941. The architectural faculty of 
the Istanbul Technical University has long been engaged 
in recording all aspects of Turkish architecture, and their 
publications contain a number of studies directly related 
to Turkish wooden houses; see especially, Sedad H. 
Eldem, “Characteristic Turkish House Plans” (Turk Evi 
Plan Tipleri), published by the University in 1955. 

Much of the factual information which has served as a 
basis for this article was obtained through the generosity 
of the Faculty of the School of Architecture of the 
Istanbul Technical University, and especially from Pro- 
fessor Dugan Kuban. 
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A city must take care, facing the process of renewal, not to 


lose its personality, its individuality, that which makes 


it unique—and every city is unique, at least in some respect. Mr. Smith, 


in an address given before the Boston Patent Law 


Association last year, is talking about Boston, which is uniquely unique. 


But what he says can be taken to heart by all cities 


Preserving the Symbol of Boston 


by Fred Smith 
Vice President, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 


> Boston is on the way to somewhere. The ques- 
tion is: where? 

This is not meant to be rhetorical, or facetious; 
it is a matter of greater seriousness than most 
people recognize. Boston is more than a city: it 
is a symbol. To the world it symbolizes America. 
To the United States it symbolizes the founda- 
tions of democracy. Everywhere it is part and 
parcel of history books, and it symbolizes the 
promise of freedom and liberty. 

Should this symbol lose its vitality, or grow 
dull and tarnished and old and aimless, and fall 
by the wayside; if it proves no match for the new 
forces that are shaping the modern world—then 
Boston becomes a fallen hero, and so, to a greater 
or lesser degree, do all the things that the symbol 
of Boston stands for. 

This is more important than it has any right to 
be, because we live in a world of symbols. Propa- 
ganda is built of symbols. In some areas, popular 
education is a parade of symbols. The Cold War 
is being fought with symbols—and for symbols 
in a large measure. 

Our way of life might someday be affected by 
the fate of the symbol of Boston. 

And if you will allow me one more general 
and sweeping statement, I’d like to suggest that 
Boston’s future—the future of this symbol—is 
everybody’s business because Boston’s past is 
everybody’s heritage. 


Now it’s time to get down to some cases. 

Boston is on the brink of a new era. This isn’t 
a Cliché; it is a simple bookkeeping transaction. 
At least a half-billion dollars, and probably much 
more, will be invested in changing the face of 
this metropolitan area within the next five or six 
years: the Turnpike extension, the Prudential 
Center, the Government Center, the Auditorium, 
the West End Development, and substantial ad- 
ditions being made to existing buildings—all of 
this is construction well past the planning stage. 
Much of it is actually under way. 

And for half a billion dollars in five years, any- 
one can buy a new era. 

But new eras come in many varied qualities and 
descriptions and not all of them are desirable. 
Some are just new, and that’s all that can be said 
for them. 

If the statisticians know what they are talking 
about, then Boston’s new era should bring pros- 
perity if nothing else. 

The Department of Labor has estimated that 
every million dollars spent in major construction 
creates a minimum of 115 man-years of work (a 
man-year being 1800 hours of actual construction 
work and 2000 hours of non-construction labor). 
So we are talking about an estimated 57,500 man- 
years of work that will be created within five years 
as a result of this effort. This ignores any multi- 
plier effect of the expenditures, and does not in- 
clude the added man-hours or material costs of 
the refurbishing and rehabilitation that inevitably 
will be inspired by Boston’s major projects. 

The new era also could spawn row upon row 
of bright new buildings of glittering glass and 


shimmering steel with the fastest elevators in the 
world and efficient airconditioning, all dripping 
with contemporary fixtures and functional fittings 
and men’s rooms as orderly and efficient as the 
inside of an IBM computer. This could happen. 
If it did, Boston would become a modern city. 
Some people might like it, and some wouldn’t; 
but the net result could be to short-circuit the 
delicate and meaningful character of a city that 
somehow has retained its tradition of greatness in 
spite of problems that would have long since 
wrecked a lesser city. 

Boston cannot afford to do nothing: but of 
course we are over that hurdle. But also, it can- 
not come to look like Cleveland or Pittsburgh or 
the newly emerging areas of San Francisco: Bos- 
ton has to look like Boston if the symbol of Bos- 
ton is to remain. And it must retain Boston’s 
character if it is to have a competitive advantage 
over Cleveland and Pittsburgh and San Francisco 
and all the rest of the major cities that are re- 
developing to attract new businesses and new, de- 
sirable people. 

One object of redevelopment here should be 
to make Boston look even more like Boston than 
it looks now, and strangely enough this may be 
possible. Certain parts of Philadelphia are being 
restored to look more like Philadelphia than it 
has looked for decades, and what is happening? 
People are moving back into town, they are find- 
ing a rewarding pattern of life, the roots that 
people put down over the years seem still to be 
there in spite of the new construction—local in- 
dustries are having an easier time attracting key 
personnel, and the tax return to Philadelphia has 
multiplied many times over in those areas where 
rehabilitation has taken place. 

A monument should be erected to Philadelphia 
because it was here that the philosophy of re- 
development began to mature. Here is where they 
found out that there is more to redevelopment 
than new buildings. 

Let’s talk for a moment about redevelopment. 

It started off in this country on a dead run, 
largely because our major cities are worn out 
and ragged and uneconomic. It was picked up and 
cultivated and promoted by people in and out 
of the Federal government who vastly oversimpli- 
fied all the problems involved. The physical, ob- 
vious situation was so bad on its surface that 
nobody bothered to look underneath. The Fed- 
eral government provided legislation and appro- 
priations, and launched an architectural revolu- 
tion with the implied assumption that urban evils 
generate primarily in old buildings, so if you 
eliminate old buildings you eliminate urban prob- 
lems. Then the promoters moved in. Close behind 
them sailed a flotilla of well-meaning social work- 


ers confirming that human misery and delinquency 
might be eliminated, or at least greatly reduced, 
if only the people who live in slums could live 
instead in apartment houses. The net result of 
these forces was to bring on the bulldozer, to 
grind into dust vast sections of cities, and to give 
birth to what would appear to be new and better 
and more wholesome living quarters for the mis- 
led and underpriviledged. 

Unfortunately, this is not always what hap- 
pened. 

It turned out that slums are as much a state 
of mind, as overused and outdated architecture; 
and some of a community’s richest family ties 
and similar social forces for stability are some- 
times found in the poorer sections. Uprooting 
older buildings often uprooted these established 
forces so they couldn’t be put back. And rarely, 
but occasionally, sections that were technically 
blighted rose up in opposition to the developers 
and stopped elaborate redevelopment plans in 
their tracks. These were cases where the areas 
were blighted—in somebody’s judgment, at least 
—but the people weren’t. 

By the time redevelopment got under way in 
Philadelphia, sober observers began to discover 
that the bulldozers and the wrecking balls were 
not only eliminating less acceptable living quar- 
ters, but were digging out and killing the tap- 
roots that human beings put down where they 
live. 

In Philadelphia they began to recognize that 
too abrupt a change, too violent a stricture can 
prevent the creation of a well-oriented commu- 
nity. When an old community’s physical plant is 
eliminated, the community also often loses what- 
ever was left of its original orientation. New 
buildings don’t cure human misery or juvenile 
delinquency, they only provide a new backdrop. 
And new buildings, commercial or residential, 
however, fancy and modern, do not inevitably at- 
tract new business firms or desirable people. It 
began to dawn on a few wise people in Phila- 
delphia that the only successful way to recreate 
a more practical, economic and effective city is 
to rehabilitate the old one, and to do even this 
with the utmost care and understanding; to add 
new buildings here and there, but to leave enough 
of the old and the familiar and the respected to 
provide ballast and the kind of security that a 
society gets from feeling at home. 

Why did they discover this in Philadelphia? I 
don’t know that the real source of this wisdom 
has ever been traced; but I suspect that it emerged 
from a thoroughly capable policy committee of 
business and professional people who happen to 
have a remarkable sense of values. These are 
thinking citizens, in an officially established group. 
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They are well organized, conscientious, and proud 
of what they are doing. And they have a right 
to be. 

There is no reason to believe that even yet 
this basic lesson about redevelopment has been 
thoroughly learned, nor that the wisdom of the ob- 
servation is yet self-evident. We still find little men 
with short pencils doing endless figuring, trying to 
tell the story of redevelopment wholly in num- 
bers, as though the nation’s economists and archi- 
tects and plumbers and plasterers and brick- 
masons and carpenters are working, like Walt 
Disney dwarfs, to create a new urban civilization. 

The statisticians say that slum and blighted 
areas have been cleared out of 309 communities. 
They say that 11,500 acres of urban land have 
been acquired for redevelopment, and 3,200 acres 
have been turned over to private enterprise for 
new construction; 125,000 families, they point 
out, have been relocated, and presumably better 
integrated into the fabric of society. The govern- 
ment has committed $2.5 billion of its funds to 
redevelopment, which has been or will be supple- 
mented, presumably, by commitments of almost 
half this amount by local authorities. The Com- 
missioner of the Urban Renewal Administration 
has an even more optimistic figure. He says: “. 
it involves $4 billion in grants to cities to under- 
take projects, a contribution of some $2 billion 
by these cities as their share, and private invest- 
ment of perhaps another $20 billion—a total of 
$26 billion in private and public investment in 
urban renewal.” 

Now to show where this is leading, the experts 
point out that the total value of real property in 
the United States amounts to more than $1,500 
billion, and that the expected population growth 
over the next twenty years alone, without any 
improvement in standards, would require addi- 
tional construction having a total value of about 
half that amount. That would then give us a 
package of national real estate worth $2,250 bil- 
lion, without counting redevelopment and replace- 
ment projects. 

At least two authorities in the field have esti- 
mated that the total investment required to re- 
develop all urban places over 2,500 persons would 
be $1,300 billion, in terms of 1958 dollars. Add 
that to the other figure, and this would bring our 
real estate assets, within twenty years, to cer- 
tainly not less than $3,550 billion, even if you 
ignore twenty years’ worth of inflation. Now this 
is a whopping big figure in anybody’s book, and 
the capacity of such an investment to generate 
wealth—and taxes—is difficult to contemplate. 
But that’s not all. 

The experts who have taken us this far are 
willing to go still further. They have suggested 


that all urban renewal developments might prof- 
itably be completed in the short span of twelve 
years—going back to 1958, and forward to 1970. 
If this were done, it would mean an average ex- 
penditure on urban renewal of around $120 bil- 
lion per year. This is about twenty per cent of our 
total Gross National Product over the twelve- 
year period, which seems prohibitive. If it weren’t, 
the authors of this conjecture point out that end- 
less wealth would flow into the economy as a re- 
sult. They see this spurt of expenditure, much of 
it Federally financed, as building a firm founda- 
tion for great prosperity: and they view the ulti- 
mate result as a totally overhauled economic ma- 
chine that will create prosperity for years and 
years to come. 

In a new report to be issued by the National 
Planning Association, a time span of twenty years, 
rather than twelve for the completion of urban 
renewal projects is suggested. This brings the 
annual expenditure within the bounds of possi- 
bility providing our differences with Russia were 
to dissolve and the Cold War were to be called 
off. And I’m sure those experts would agree that 
even this pace would create a sizeable economic 
generator. 

But in their enthusiasm for the principle and 
economic potential of wholesale redevelopment, 
both groups are overlooking the larger problem 
of disruption and dislocation and social chaos, 
which would result—if all this were to be done 
in twelve or even twenty years. 

For purposes of social stability, a period no 
shorter than forty or fifty years might better be 
considered. People need time to adjust. They need 
time to put down new roots, and they need some 
of the old ground around while they are doing it. 
Changes must come in homeopathic doses, or 
the upheaval can prove disastrous. The cure might 
be worse than the disease. 

And now this gets us back to Boston. 

We have in hand an order for a half-billion dol- 
lars in new construction in the Boston area. In 
terms of actual dislocation and disruption, this 
particular order is not too significant, because it 
involves a relatively small amount of slum clear- 
ance and new housing, and it includes only a few 
large and scattered projects. While none of these 
projects has the smell of old Boston about it, each 
of them is set in an area where there is great 
opportunity for nearby rehabilitation. It would be 
possible to so surround each or these develop- 
ments with more traditional construction or re- 
construction, that the non-Boston effect might well 
be dissipated. This is particularly true as long as 
open public space is an integral part of the de- 
sign of these developments. Prudential Center, 
for example, will provide more than a quarter of 


its entire area in open public space, even after 
it is completely developed. Temporarily, consider- 
ably more than half will be open and much of 
it landscaped. 

But with such a start as we have in Boston, 
slum clearance and housing programs and further 
construction will develop. The speed with which 
this happens, the speed with which this snowball 
rolls downhill, constitutes a hidden threat in this 
situation. Just as twelve or twenty or even forty 
years is too short a period in which to make new 
cities out of old ones across the country, so is 
five or six or ten years a dangerously short period 
in which to seriously change the face and root 
structure of Boston. 

The so-called rebirth of Boston—perhaps we 
could hopefully call it the resurrection of Boston 
—should be presided over by philosophers as well 
as bookkeepers. It would be criminal and self- 
defeating to turn Boston into Pittsburgh-by-the- 
Sea. It would be a tragedy if the Turnpike ex- 
tension were to make it possible for travelers to 
come from Route 128 into the heart of Boston in 
a few minutes—and then all of a sudden nobody 
wanted to. Yet this could happen if Boston were 
put on the redevelopment production line. The 
things that attract people to Boston—and this at- 
traction lies at the very base of any economic fu- 
ture Boston may develop—can only be lost in the 
wake of a relentless drive for bulldozing and new 
construction. 

I suggested a few minutes ago that Boston is 
going somewhere, and implied that the time has 
come to find out where. I have tried to point out 
in as many ways as possible, within reasonable 


Salt Lake City’s Second-Century Plan 
Robert H. Woody 


worked closely with them 

Techniques of Comprehensive Services 
Donald H. Lutes AIA 

practice in a small city 


Miami, A Sequel 
H: Samuel Krusé АТА 


on the Host City and the Convention 


The story of Downtown Salt Lake City’s 
Second-Century Plan is one of teamwork, a 
partnership of architect-citizens and business- 
man-citizens—told by a newspaperman who 


A brilliant young practitioner tells how 
his firm built up a successful comprehensive 


This Pre-Convention issue contains more 


bounds of courtesy, that it can go almost any- 
where from here—but better not. The future 
course of Boston’s rehabilitation needs loving care 
as well as highly efficient technicians. 

Perhaps this is a caution to the Boston Rede- 
velopment Authority—a caution which they may 
not need—not to become so flushed with their 
early but hard-earned success, not to become so 
absorbed in technical progress and statistics and 
economics, that they forget the vast human signifi- 
cance and possibly worldwide influence of what 
they are doing. They must have discovered by 
now that while other redevelopment authorities in 
other areas can do pretty much as they please, 
and have only local and fairly standardized ге- 
sistances to overcome, the BRA has a whole omni- 
bus-load of back-seat drivers, hauling from almost 
anywhere, including at least one from Newark. 

Perhaps what is being suggested is that Phila- 
delphia’s committee of responsible prominent citi- 
zens, if it could be duplicated in Boston with 
people who have and would conscientiously ap- 
ply good judgment, and do it with real dedica- 
tion, might prove one way to give direction as 
well as added impetus to Boston’s future in this 
area of activity. 

And perhaps all I am saying is that Boston is 
too great a town, too magnificent a tradition, to 
risk losing it by default. Rehabilitation is essential 
if Boston is to survive. Thoughful rehabilitation 
will capitalize on Boston’s distinctive position and 
significant assets, making them more effective than 
ever before. And in this, as in so many other 
things, Boston’s success can influence the whole 
course of urban rehabilitation in the US. -4 


—— 


COMING IN THE APRIL JOURNAL 


Architectural Horizons 

R. Furneaux Jordan 

One of Britain’s leading critics says “we 
must do the best with what we have got— 
a dying culture and a half-baked architec- 
ture”; but there is, he says, “a grain of hope” 


Making an Urban Design Survey 
The third in the series of articles sponsored 
by the AIA Committee on Urban Design 


Art and Sculpture in Schools 

Margaret H. Phillips 

A picture-story of art in the school en- 
vironment, in recognition of the current trend 
toward the inclusion of art in public build- 
ings 
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Are Architectural Competitions 


At the fall meeting of the New England Regional Council of the AIA 


in October 1961, a portion of the program was devoted to a symposium on architectural competitions. 


Since this is a topic of great current interest within the profession, we here 


present condensations of each of the addresses by J. Roy Carroll Jr FAIA; Frank W. Crimp AIA; 
Viljo Revell SAFA, MRAIC; Eric R. Arthur FRAIC; and Morris Ketchum Jr FAIA 


Competitions in the United States 


AN HISTORIC PERSPECTIVE 


by J. Roy Carroll Jr БАТА, First Vice President of the AIA 


» As Henry Saylor pointed out in his scholarly history, “Тһе AIA’s First 100 Years,” 
the competition idea was perhaps, in the early days of the Institute, the most disturbing 
factor in the relations of architect to architect and architect to potential client. The layman 
of that day, even though he had a vague impression that there might be some sort of 
difference between the methods of the merchant and the professional man, shared an 
almost universal belief that he was fully capable of judging the seller’s ware, and this in- 
cluded the competitive offerings of architect’s drawings. In protest against this sort of 
attitude, apparently shared by the Federal government, at that time the New York Chapter 
refused in a body to enter the announced competition in 1857 for the city’s new Post 
Office. And our first Institute President, Richard Upjohn, observed that these competitions, 
as then conducted, had produced “evil, and only evil, to the profession.” 


In 1896 the Tarsney Act was passed, appar- 
ently with Institute encouragement, which рег- 
mitted the Secretary of the Treasury, heading the 
government’s building agency, to hold limited 
competitions, the winning designs in each case to 
be chosen by juries composed largely of archi- 
tects. The Act, as passed by the Congress, how- 
ever, provided for no funds for a jury or for re- 
imbursement to the competitors. At the begin- 
ning Institute members served as jurors without 
pay, but the opposition to the Tarsney Act con- 
tinued to increase, and it was repealed in 1912. 

The years 1920 and 1921 marked a turning 
point in the whole idea of architectural competi- 
tions. In 1920 Bertram Goodhue won the Ne- 
braska State Capitol Competition, and in 1921 
H. Van Buren Magonigle won the competition 


for a national war memorial in Kansas City. Both 
of these programs were written to make clear the 
fact that the purpose was the selection of an archi- 
tect, not the irrevocable choice of a design, and 
the specific space allocations and limits of cost 
were almost neglected. 

Strangely enough, the buildings as constructed 
and the winning designs of these two projects 
differed very little. Nevertheless, it was apparent 
that some lesson had been learned, for in 1926, 
the Chairman of the Competition Committee of 
the Institute reported that there had been no open 
competitions for state capitols or important court- 
houses during the preceding five years. 

In 1945 the Institute published a circular of 
information setting up rules for the conduct of a 
competition, and three years later added to it 


Worthwhile? , лом 


regulations for secondary competitions. This Code 
for Competitions has remained virtually un- 
changed since that time. It provided for: 


a Professional Adviser 


a written program, a contract between client 
and architect, anonymity of submission of 
drawings 


a judgment by an expert and unprejudiced jury, 
consisting of a majority of architects 


an agreement to employ the winner of the com- 
petition as the architect of the building 


The advisability of holding architectural com- 
petitions has been a matter of lively discussion 
between architects and a subject of frequent edi- 
torials in the architectural press. In 1937, in the 
American Architect, the Hon Otha D. Wearin, 
Representative to the Congress from Iowa, warned 
the profession that competitions were needed for 
new buildings in our nation’s capital. He pointed 
out that unless something was done soon, the 
architecture of the future public buildings of the 
city of Washington might acquire a thoroughly 
mediocre and monotonous character. This man 
reminded the architects of four competitions for 
structures in the Federal city won by architects 
who were at the time of their successes thirty or 
thirty-one years old—the US Capitol, William 
Thornton; the White House, James Hoban; the 
Washington Monument, Robert Mills; and the 
Pan-American Building, Paul P. Cret. 

In the May 1958 Architectural Forum, editor 
Larson reminded his readers that no important 
competition had been held since the Jefferson 
Memorial ten years before. He urged more two- 
stage competitions, because of the opportunity 
thus presented to the young architect and the 
small office. The continuing question is whether 
competitions are good for the architect, for the 
owner, for the public, for the profession, and 
for architecture itself. 


In 1922 the Chicago Tribune Building Com- 
petition was held, and this well-publicized event 
attracted 281 sets of drawings from all over the 
world. First place went to Raymond Hood and 
John Mead Howells for a design clothed with 
Gothic details culminating in a tower supported 
by flying buttresses. The selected design was built. 
To a Finnish architect, Eliel Saarinen, whose 
drawings cleared customs belatedly to be ad- 
mitted to the final stage of the competition, went 
second prize. 

When all the drawings were placed on display, 
most critics and architects felt the Saarinen design 
should have been awarded first place and one ex- 
pressed the hope that from it would be born a 
really distinctive, truly American architecture. 
Louis Sullivan, who had not entered the competi- 
tion, wanted the verdict reversed, and said “Тһе 
Finnish master-edifice is not a lonely cry in the 
wilderness, it is a voice resonant and rich, ringing 
amidst the wealth and job of life. . . .” 

A competition for the Federal Reserve Board 
building in Washington, DC, held in 1935 was 
limited to a few architectural firms. The jury was 
unanimous in awarding the commission to Paul 
P. Cret. The superiority of the design placed first 
is obvious to anyone who examines the submis- 
sions, and the executed building, which closely 
followed the competition drawings, is one of the 
few handsome public buildings erected in those 
years in our national capital. 

The competition for the Oregon State Capitol, 
held in 1936, was open to all architects in the 
United States, and was won by Trowbridge and 
Livingston, and Francis Keally. It is of special 
interest to us now, in part because of the final re- 
port submitted by the Professional Adviser, and 
the warm comments by a number of the competi- 
tors in rebuttal to it. In this document Walter 
Thomas records that the jury decided the winning 
design placed first in plan, second in section and 
third in elevation! Such a method of judging a 
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Architectural Competitions in Canada 


by Eric R. Arthur FRAIC 


> The notion that the finest design for a building may be achieved through competition 
is one with a long history in British architecture. The Houses of Parliament in London 
are perhaps the most distinguished example of a building won in competition in Britain, 
with the two cathedrals and St George’s Hall in Liverpool as runners-up. 


With the Houses of Parliament of 1840 as a 
model, it was not surprising that the English and 
Scottish architects who came to Canada in the 
first half of the nineteenth century seized on the 
competition technique, and exploited it for a wide 
variety of building types. I speak with some knowl- 
edge of Toronto where several of our churches, 
university buildings, the University Club, the old 
City Hall and the Parliament buildings, to mention 
only a few, were won in competition. 

Not the most beautiful building in Toronto is 
the Legislative Building for which a competition 
was held in the 1890’s. Fifteen architects com- 
peted for a structure to cost $600,000 and the 
judge was a Mr Waite of Buffalo. He is reputed 
to have been a blacksmith in Lancashire who, 
on a bank holiday in Blackpool, had his head read 
by a gypsy who said architecture was a more 
suitable profession for him. Anyway, in Toronto, 
he found no single design worthy of the great 
Province of Ontario in the competition, but offered 
to make a hash of the better schemes as a con- 
tribution of his own. This he was permitted, per- 
haps urged, to do with the results that those who 
know Toronto will have seen. 

Considering our architectural population, we 
have gone rather heavily into competitions this 
last year. During twelve months, we have had na- 
tional competitions for a Town Hall in Red Deer, 
Saskatchewan, a bank, a housing scheme in the 
$15 million class in Ottawa, and, finally, a build- 
ing on Prince Edward Island to commemorate the 
meeting in Charlottetown of the Fathers of Con- 
federation in 1864. The population of Charlotte- 
town is 17,000 rising to 60-70,000 in summer. 
The building which comprises a theater, an art 
gallery, a museum as well as legislative and munic- 
ipal libraries, will cost about $4 million. 

There is no doubt that our present concern with 
competitions stems directly from the Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in the Arts and 
Sciences of 1949. The order in council which 
created the Commission said in part, “That it is 
desirable that the Canadian people should know 
as much as possible about their country, its history 


and traditions, and about their national life and 
common achievements.” 

In the published report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, a section was devoted to the importance of 
competitions for public buildings as well as the 
desirability of setting aside fixed sums for their 
embellishment by mural decoration and sculpture. 

Our first opportunity to implement the latter 
will come with the building of the Toronto City 
Hall. What percentage of $25 million should be 
spent on art is something that we are at present 
seriously considering. Bearing in mind the size 
of the building and the cost of the artists’ services, 
one per cent may not be sufficient, but even that 
would do much to encourage the Canadian artist. 

I seem to have had something to do with the 
conduct of a number of Canadian competitions, 
but I do not embark on a new one without con- 
siderable qualms when I think of the cost to the 
average Canadian competitor. I have been more 
disturbed by reports of old students who have 
spent from $3000 to $10,000 on recent competi- 
tions than I have of one of your AIA members 
who told me he spent $45,000 on his drawings 
and model for the Toronto City Hall. I wrote on 
this subject recently in our Journal of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada. It was evidently 
an article which I wrote with some feeling and a 
sense of guilt, because a very nice American re- 
plied that, by some strange chance he had seen 
the article, and he hastened to tell me that all the 
figures I gave were insignificant potatoes not 
worth a moment’s anxiety. The firms which com- 
peted in the San Francisco redevelopment pro- 
gram spent a total of nearly $1 million on the 
competition. 

There is something lunar and remote about 
such a statement, and I still worry about the 
$3000 spent by a young graduate drawing away 
at night in his two-draftsmen office. 

Both for the National Gallery of Canada, an 
important building that might have cost $10 mil- 
lion, and the Toronto City Hall, in the neighbor- 
hood of $25 million, I recommended a two-stage 
competition, and, in each case, I endeavoured to 


indicate that the jury was wise enough at the first 
stage to recognize genius and the grand concep- 
tion in a sketch. Not only did we receive no 
sketches of the 5B pencil variety, but my condi- 
tions for the City Hall that the model be block 
and all in the same tone of gray, produced cries 
of alarm from Hong Kong to Addis Ababa. I 
relented and permitted color and a high degree 
of finish. It was after a weekend’s talk with Eero 
Saarinen that I put the block model in gray in 
the conditions, and I am sure I was wrong in mak- 
ing a change. Mr Revell’s model and others that 
followed the original instructions had a dignity 
that was often not present in the highly colored 
models. 

To conduct such a competition can not be a 
one-man job. Before the conditions were written, 
the city had hired an efficiency outfit to prepare 


a report on accommodation and to make recom- 
mendation as to economy and efficiency in the 
operating departments. That was done for a fee 
of something like $35,000. Always at my call was 
a most dedicated band of architects in the office 
of Town Planning Commissioner. The immense 
task of checking areas in, say, the final fifty 
was theirs, and again, in the second stage, where 
a total square footage of 700,000 was demanded, 
checking was a most arduous job. Great credit 
must go to our Mayor who fought first for the 
international competition, then two elections and 
a referendum! Last week money was found and 
the sod will be turned next month. 

I am tremendously interested in your Boston 
City Hall. With so much available talent, and so 
excellent a jury and set of conditions, it cannot 
help but come to a very satisfactory conclusion. <€ 


The Value of Competitions 


for Urban Design 


by Morris Ketchum Jr FAIA 


» No one can plan a city with a set of statistics and ап IBM machine. The statistician, 
the lawyer, the banker, the builder, the engineer are not trained to organize space, struc- 
ture and traffic into a pattern for urban living. Only the architect is basically equipped 
for this task. Our professional problem is to enable as many competent architects as pos- 
sible to enter and engage in this field of practice. 


The profession’s training should be better 
aimed toward urban design, and its opportunities 
for participation in urban planning projects must 
be increased. Schools of architecture should in- 
clude the basic elements of urban design in their 
curricula; architects in practice should take time 
to study theories of urban design; governmental 
agencies in charge of urban redevelopment should, 
where circumstances permit, use architectural 
competitions as the basis for selection of de- 
velopers and architects. 

Architectural practitioners who have finished 
their schooling and must learn by doing can find 
no better testing ground for their abilities than the 
architectural competition. Win or lose, competi- 
tions are an education in themselves. When they 
are won, they open the door for the winner to new 
fields of architectural practice. 

Competitions are usually expensive in terms of 
time, effort and money. The small firm, because 


of its lower overhead and operating costs, is better 
able to afford them than the large, well-established 
firm. This is as it should be, since the large firm 
has other doorways open to it; the small firm has 
often only one—the competition. 

The profession should therefore encourage— 
and has encouraged—appropriate competitions 
for urban redevelopment. The results, as a rule, 
have been excellent. Such examples as the Golden 
Gateway, Red Rock Hill and Southwest Washing- 
ton competitions are outstanding. The means and 
methods used in these various competitions are 
still experimental but out of the experience gained 
there can evolve ideal standards for the conduct 
of this type of competition. 

The City of San Francisco, through its able Re- 
development Agency, invited builders and their 
chosen architects to submit plans for the rede- 
velopment of the Golden Gateway project. The 
site of this project is an area on San Francisco’s 
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waterfront formerly occupied by a group of prod- 
uce markets, now abandoned and blighted. The 
land involved was offered for sale, at an unspeci- 
fied price, to that builder whose architects pro- 
duced the most appropriate and feasible plan for 
its redevelopment as a residential community 
with some allied commercial uses. Emphasis was 
placed on both the quality of the solutions to be 
submitted and on their contribution to the total 
character and environment of the city as a whole. 

The agency selected an advisory panel com- 
posed of six architects and one mortgage banker. 
Headed by Mario Ciampi, Chairman, it included: 
Lawrence Anderson, Henry Churchill, Louis 
Kahn, Minoru Yamasaki, Ferd Kramer and my- 
self. The panel was instructed to evaluate each 
of the solutions submitted by eight different de- 
veloper-architect teams. It was not instructed to 
select a winning solution. After the panel had 
submitted its report, the San Francisco Redevelop- 
ment Agency itself carefully analyzed both the 
report and the bids submitted by each developer- 
architect team for the purchase-price of the land. 
It is noteworthy that the agency selected the team 
solution given one of the highest evaluations by 
the panel even though another team had offered 
a higher purchase price for the project site. 

As can be appreciated from the following brief 
reviews of the eight projects, the solutions were 
varied and interesting. Five proposed high-rise 
buildings, three showed a combination of high- 
rise and low-rise structures. All attempted to pro- 
vide total facilities for living within the project 
area except for educational facilities which had 
been excluded from the program. 

The proposal submitted by the Kern County 
Land Company and the Del E. Webb Construc- 
tion Company with Welton Becket and Associates 
and Lawrence Lackey as associate architects 
provided for 2200 residential units distributed in 
high-rise apartment towers and low-rise “town 
houses.” The authors of the project made a serious 
effort to provide a total environment for its occu- 
pants. The physical, cultural and spiritual aspects 
of community living, as well as the area’s relation- 
ship to its urban surroundings, were well studied. 
Pedestrian traffic between buildings was routed 
on elevated plazas and walkways thus separating 
it from ground-level motor traffic. Unfortunately, 
the total plan seemed to have been worked out 
block-by-block with more emphasis on charming 
detail than on over-all unity. 

The solution entered by Sidney Leiken Enter- 
prises and Theo G. Meyer & Sons as builders and 
Jan Lubicz-Nycz & Associates as architects was 
composed of a single dramatic high-rise structure 
of cruciform plan, with 2100 apartments distrib- 
uted in thirty-three stories. A shopping and rec- 


reational center was placed in close proximity to 
this central structure. The advisory panel felt that 
here was a remarkably bold, dynamic and pro- 
vocative sculptural solution, set in a spacious 
green area, with magnificent views for all its in- 
habitants. The panel also noted several basic 
weaknesses including an architectural confusion 
at the center of the cruciform plan, excessive ver- 
tical and horizontal circulation, and an overwhelm- 
ing scale in relationship to the existing city. 

By contrast, the proposal of the Utah Construc- 
tion and Mining Company and the Henry C. Beck 
Company, builders, and Angus McSweeney, Don- 
ald Beach Kirby and Loubert and Glynn, archi- 
tects, was completely static and oppressive and 
seemed at variance with all the basic essentials of 
urban living in San Francisco. Its 1700 apart- 
ments were contained within six slab-like identical 
high-rise structures, placed in a chevron pattern 
on a center axis leading nowhere. There was little 
or no separation of auto and foot traffic. 

Another high-rise scheme, entered by Eichler 
Homes, Inc and the Dinwiddie Construction Com- 
pany as builders and Anshen and Allen as archi- 
tects, had ten apartment towers, linked together 
into three groups which were designed to har- 
monize with the characteristic informality of San 
Francisco’s skyline. This refreshing idea did not 
quite come off. The building facades seem like an 
artificial imitation of a pattern accidental to the 
cityscape. The towers themselves are false fronts 
superimposed on buildings that are actually corri- 
dor-type slab structures. Facilities for community 
living, for parking, for shopping are not too well 
organized and the traffic patterns for autos and 
pedestrians not quite resolved. 

The problem of automobile circulation was 
boldly resolved in the next project. The solution 
submitted by Barrett-Diversified-Lesser-Braemar 
as developers and Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Men- 
denhall and Corlett & Spackman as architects cov- 
ered the entire site with an elevated platform. 
Motor traffic and its garages were below the plat- 
form at ground level; community shopping, out- 
door recreation and relaxation were placed on the 
platform itself. This imaginative idea was not fully 
realized. The elevated area presented a bleak and 
barren expanse. 

The proposal submitted by Tishman-Cahill Re- 
newal Associates as developers and John Carl 
Warnecke & Associates, Gardner Dailey & Asso- 
ciates and Victor Gruen & Associates as architects 
was a sensitive and distinguished solution to a very 
difficult planning problem. A variety of residential 
buildings—six towers, three slabs and groups of 
two- and three-story town houses—were com- 
bined in an over-all plan well suited to city living 
and well integrated with its existing urban en- 


vironment. Unfortunately, the slab structures were 
not successful and the town houses so numerous 
that they crowded the site. Separation of motor 
and foot traffic was not adequate. 

Bold, spacious and forthright in conception, the 
solution entered by Lewis Kitchen Realty Com- 
pany, developers, and Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill, architects, placed 2575 apartments in 
three giant slab structures grouped around a broad 
elevated plaza which housed garages and a shop- 
ping center. This building group was set in a great 
park made possible by the concentration of living 
units. The panel agreed that this was an eloquent 
and impressive proposal, monumental in concept 
and beautifully presented. Its very magnificence, 
however, was based on a somewhat inhuman scale. 

Because of its exceptionally successful over-all 
urban planning concept, the advisory panel gave 
strong approval to the scheme submitted by Perini- 
San Francisco Associates, developers, and Wurster, 
Bernardi & Emmons and DeMars & Reay, archi- 
tects. The basic concept of combining high-and 
low-rise buildings—five towers, three slab build- 
ings, numerous “maisonettes”—was convincingly 
presented and set in a well-organized urban en- 
vironment. Like the first proposal review by the 
panel, foot traffic was placed on elevated plazas 
and walkways which formed the garage roofs; 
motor traffic restricted to the ground-level street 
system. The central square park with its adjacent 
shopping facilities provided a suitable focal point 
for community life in the San Francisco tradition. 
In fact, this project promised to be an appropriate 
and gracious extension of the basic urban pattern. 

Its buildings were not quite as well conceived 
as its plan. Their scale was good but their details 
were less inspired. The suggestion was made that 
other talented architects be employed to give them 
more individual character and elegance. 

The Golden Gateway competition emphatically 
proved the value of the competition system to the 
cause of urban design. It presented the city of 
San Francisco with a rich and varied choice that 
included at least four solutions of outstanding 
merit. The San Francisco Redevelopment Agency 
has since selected the project of Perini-San 
Francisco Associates, developers, and Wurster, 
Bernardi & Emmons and DeMars & Reay, asso- 
ciated architects, as the basis for final develop- 
ment of the Golden Gateway area. John Carl 
Warnecke has been employed as consultant on 
building design. 

As a competition, however, Golden Gateway 
has its faults. There was always an inherent danger 
that the lack of a stipulated price for the project 
site would throw the result to the highest bidder 
regardless of the architectural merit of his pro- 
posal. The competition program was so loosely 


drawn that it encouraged competitive spending by 
each developer on the preparation of drawings 
and models. Vastly excessive sums were spent and 
one competitor, unwilling to invest heavily in a 
gamble, withdrew his entry. 

Since then, the San Francisco Redevelopment 
Agency has tried out another basis for architec- 
tural competitions. In the case of the Red Rock 
Hill project, which involved similar basic resi- 
dential and shopping facilities, it decided to hold 
a purely architectural competition. Ninety archi- 
tectural teams submitted entries. A distinguished 
jury of three architects and two developers then 
selected ten winning designs. From those ten de- 
signs, the agency and its staff architect made a 
final selection of four very excellent projects, one 
of which will now be chosen for final development 
by the successful competitive bidder for the site. 

By contrast to the methods used in the Golden 
Gateway competition, this method results in two 
parallel competitions—one for the architectural 
solution and one in which qualified developers 
compete financially for the land itself. It elimi- 
nates land-cost as a decisive factor in the choice 
of an architect and provides the builder with a 
choice of preliminary development plans at no 
cost to himself. By careful programming under the 
advice of a Professional Adviser, the presentation 
requirements for the architectural competition 
were also kept reasonable in scope and cost. 

The Redevelopment Land Agency of Washing- 
ton, DC, recently announced the result of still 
another type of competition. The architectural 
firm of Keyes, Lethbridge and Condon and the 
Tiber Island Corporation, developers, have been 
awarded the commission for developing a water- 
front residential site in Southwest Washington with 
high- and low-rise residential units grouped 
around a central plaza. Here the competition used 
was, first, to fix the price of the project site so 
that land-cost would not. be a competitive factor 
and, second, to then hold an open competition 
for developer-architect teams. The eleven entries 
submitted, all of high caliber, were evaluated by 
an architectural jury which also unanimously 
selected the winner. 

Of all these competitions, the Southwest Wash- 
ington method would seem to offer the most 
promise whether the project be residential or not. 
With a Professional Adviser interpreting competi- 
tion requirements founded on AIA standards, 
with land-cost frozen and with competition ex- 
penses minimized, with the architectural jury 
authorized to select the winning solution, the stage 
is set for the best design results obtainable from 
developer-architect teams. It is a very practical 
formula that may help to enrich the field of urban 
redevelopment with fresh architectural talent. <€ 
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Committee on Professional Practice 
Daniel Schwartzman FAIA, Chairman 


The Architect’s Cost of Rendering Service 


by Terrell R. Harper AIA 


Ы With the trend toward basing charges for 
architects’ services on either a professional fee 
plus reimbursement of cost, or a multiple of direct 
personnel expense, it is increasingly important 
that the architect be accurately informed as to 
his actual cost of performing those services. Re- 
gardless of their respective methods of charging 
for their services, the larger firms, and those 
architects offering “expanded services,” have long 
been aware of the importance of accurate job- 
cost records, and have maintained them in one 
form or another. However, spot-checks in several 
sections of the country within the past year or 
two reveal that many architects have either very 
meager or no records of their costs of services on 
specific projects. 

In an effort to help their fellow architects help 
themselves, the Committee on Professional Prac- 
tice has evolved a relatively simple form on which 
the cost of performing professional services for 
a single project can be recorded. The information 
each practitioner will require in order to record 
the costs involved in designing, planning, specify- 
ing and administering each project can be readily 
transferred from simple check-stub and time-slip 
records, or from the most complex cost-account- 
ing system. The value of maintaining such a rec- 
ord has multiple significance, and will become 
apparent once one “gets into the habit.” The 
keeping of and reference to such records by the 
individual practitioner will reveal much of com- 
parative value between projects, and will reflect 
a dollars-and-cents picture of the many-shaded 
and widely varying levels and qualities of profes- 
sional service. By merely leaving anonymous the 
specific names and locations of projects, mutu- 
ally helpful information might be exchanged be- 
tween individual firms, or members of a chapter 
or regional society, without disclosing any per- 
sonal or “trade” secrets, should such exchange 
appear desirable. 

No official use or general exchange of this 


form, or of the information it should reflect, is 
proposed or contemplated by the Committee on 
Professional Practice, nor is it anticipated that 
the Institute will distribute it as an AIA Docu- 
ment, unless there is widespread demand for it 
from AIA members. It is offered at this time only 
as a suggested form, for reproduction intact or 
to be modified to suit the individual practitioner’s 
wishes. It is hoped that this type of form will be 
used by more and more architects, in order that 
each architect may be better informed concern- 
ing his own costs of performing services relative 
to specific projects. The Committee on Profes- 
sional Practice will welcome constructive criti- 
cism, comments, suggestions, questions or in- 
quiries. Address them to the Department of Pro- 
fessional Practice at the Octagon. 


THE NEW ROLE OF THE ARCHITECT 


This Series is a Project Financed by Your Supplementary Dues 


Architectural Presentation to Clients 


On the pages following are shown a few 
examples of slides selected from the 
Nolen-Swinburne presentation that is 
made to potential clients. In the actual 
presentation, all slides are in color; the 
complete presentation includes about 75 
slides. All slides are keyed to a pre- 
pared script that is read by one of the 
principals of the firm; all slides desig- 
nated left (L) or right (R), as an indi- 
cation of their positions in the left or 
right projector, and numbered to indi- 
cate their order in the presentation. This 
numbering system is used for the illus- 
trations that follow. Additional informa- 
tion on the organization of Nolen-Swin- 
burne is included in an article on the 
firm, published in Architectural Record, 
February 1963. 


by Herbert H. Swinburne FAIA 


If they are to be commissioned to perform comprehensive services for build- 
ings and their environment, architects must be capable of explaining their 


services to clients in terms that are completely understandable to clients 


Fe years, the members of our firm have wondered how 
best to present our services to potential clients. For years we 
wondered what clients were. What did they all have—or need—in 
common? How does one reach them? How do we communicate 
with them? How should we organize ourselves to serve them? 

What is a client? For that matter, what is architecture? What 
is architectural service? 

Clients usually have two things in common. They don’t know 
what an architect is. They don’t know what his services should be. 

Architects usually have one thing in common—they don’t 
know how to speak a language their clients can understand. 

How should one present a concept of comprehensive services 
to a client? Dramatically? But simply and intelligently? 

How does one get a client to understand the architect? Or 
architecture? 

Each office has its own ideas оп how to go about this. We’ve 
been asked to describe ours. 

The presentation we use is neither new nor novel. It is based 
on a concept of comprehensive services, as we see it, and as we 
practice it. It is intended to guide a potential client through the 
labyrinth of planning, design and construction, and then convince 
him that the services of our firm are those he should use. We 
speak in his language, not ours. Facts are simple—no hedging. 

The client is pulled into the story by the use of two projectors 
and two giant screens nine feet square, saturated with full color. 
The client, whether one individual or a very large group, is seated 
in a comfortable, quiet, informal environment. He can hear well 
and see well. The room is dark and the sequence of information 
is very carefully arranged so that no questions occur until after 
the presentation. Pictures and language are woven together care- 
fully to give understanding—full understanding of architectural 
services—full understanding of how one must be organized to 
analyze objectively, conceive creatively and build realistically. 
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RANGE OF WORK is indicated by our planning and 
architectural work in the following seven fields: 


Education Religion 
Government Medicine 
Recreation Housing 
Business 


Since 1950 our firm has handled 77 projects with a combined 
value of more than $100,000,000. 


In addition we are engaged in master planning for five present 
and future education projects totaling almost $150,000,000. 


ына VERT 
-HOSPITAL 
DORMITORY FOR 


~ NOLEN ano SWINBURNE 


ARCHITECTS 


ET & TILLOTSON | 


AL CONTRACTORS 


зла aR NN, 


(L-1) “Let us introduce ourselves, Nolen 
and Swinburne, Architects & Planners. 
Jim Nolen and Herb Swinburne have 
been together since 1949 . . . in the 
office . . . and (1-2) in the field.” 


(L-3) “Since 1950, we’ve completed 77 
projects valued at over 100 million dol- 


lars . . . (L-4) This is a $250,000 li- 
brary.” 
(1-6) “. . . now уоиуе seen the part- 


ners . . . here are the associates who 
head up our three principal divisions... 
(R-5) And here is one of our drafting 
rooms...” 


Architectural Presentation 


How does one generate understanding? Here is how we go 
about it. But before proceeding, a bit of history is necessary. 

The progress of our office toward comprehensive services and 
their explanation to clients has been made in five major steps, 
extending over the years from 1957 to the present: 1957-9—Re- 
definition, for ourselves, of the word architecture, 1958-61— 
Changing of our concept of architectural practice, in order to 
implement this definition, 1961—Reorganization of the office 
around our new concepts of service, 1959—Initiation of a re- 
search study on the art of professional communications, in order 
to develop better public and client understanding of our on-going 
projects, and 1962-3—Development of a system of professional 
communications, in order to reach potential clients by telling them 
how we practice our new concept of architecture. 

Some of the results of these five steps are indicated in the 
illustrations shown here. The results have exceeded our most 
optimistic projections. Some of our thinking on the redefinition 
of architecture was presented in a speech made at the AIA-NSF 
Conference at Ann Arbor, Mich, in March 1959, as follows: 

“A century and a half ago, Webster, defining the word 
‘architecture,’ said it was the ‘art of building; but in a limited and 
appropriate sense the art of constructing buildings for the purpose 
of civil life.’ Today Webster defines the word in almost the same 
language except to say architecture is the ‘art or science of build- 
та... and with one word adds the effects of a century of Indus- 
trial Revolution to the concept of architecture. 

“The sticks and stones of shelter, submitted to the sophis- 
ticated manipulation of science and technology, have now become 
the buildings, great and small, of the twentieth century. The public 
at large, and many architects, define architecture in terms of 
separate buildings. These are thought of as an assembly of ma- 
terials and equipment shaped to perform some function efficiently, 
economically and beautifully. 

“The physical aspects of architecture and its appreciation 
through visual perception are well understood, particularly as 
related to individual buildings—less so as related to groups of 
buildings. 

“Т suggest, however, that today the definition of architecture, 
its concept by people everywhere, and its actual practice by the 
professional, are too limiting, too narrow in scope—only part 
of a larger picture. Too much of an emphasis on concrete physical 
evidence; too little understanding of man and society. Too little 
recognition of the true role the architect should assume. 

“Since man first met other forms of life and shared a natural 
environment with them he has been dissatisfied. He has con- 
stantly altered, changed and re-arranged his natural environment 
to suit his own needs and purposes. Today there are few areas in 
the world where man is still completely dominated by his environ- 
ment. For the most part he is at least equal to it and manipulates 
small sections of it at will to make a more comfortable world. In 
the centuries ahead it is to be expected that he will eventually gain 
complete control over his total environment. 
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R-20 


(К-6) “... М « S services include these 
added consultants whenever required... 
(L-9) Finally, we have a department of 
URBAN DESIGN, and are well equipped to 
render Planning Services on а large 
scale...” 


(L-11) “. . . Information Flow insures 
that you will receive a full set of min- 
utes . . . you'll always know what's 
going оп... (L-15) Environmental pro- 
gramming is of concern to the people 
who will use the building .. .” 


(К-15) “. . . accompanied with prelimi- 
nary drawings, preliminary specifications, 
preliminary cost estimates апа time 
schedule . . . (R-20) TECHNICAL DRAW- 
INGS. These begin with modular co- 
ordination . . .” 


Architectural Presentation 


“But these are physical aspects. Man must also live as an 
individual in groups of many sizes and as he alters the world he 
lives in, his needs, and the needs and purposes of the people in 
his society become controlling influences on the manner in which 
environment should be handled. New fields of thought are required 
here and the ultimate goals of man become a part of the picture 
in re-arranging the world to his liking. 

“Architecture then is not just the art or science of building 
especially for the purposes of civil life. 

“Architecture is the creation of a total environment within 
which can be accomplished the aspirations of man.” 

Further refinement of these thoughts has led us to a simpler 
and more succinct definition of architecture, which sums up our 
thoughts on the subject to date. 

“Architecture is not a thing apart—beautiful for itself alone. 

“Architecture is not a theory alone—of rhythmic living struc- 
ture; nor of exquisite meaningful form; nor of superbly modulated 
space; nor of piercing intellectual synthesis; nor of totally inte- 
grated design. 

“Architecture is not a study in realism exclusively—of pro- 
gram analysis; of functional relationships; of mathematics and law; 
of science and technology; of labor and business; of economics 
and finance. 

“Architecture is not the creation of a building alone; a build- 
ing with all its beauty, discipline and reality. It is that building 
and its relation to those who will use it. 

“Architecture is the creation of total environment within 
which can be accomplished the aspirations of man.” 

In order to demonstrate to clients the meaning of this defini- 
tion and the methods we use to implement it, we have spent 
considerable time studying and arranging our client presentations. 
Here are some of the things we have discovered—and what we 
do about them. 

A presentation is the method an architect uses to brief his 
client on how he is developing the design of the project, either 
in broad, sweeping principles, or in precise, minute detail. Through 
drawings, renderings, perspectives, models, and photographs, the 
architect presents a visual array of material that explains what 
he is doing. As he arranges this display, he describes verbally 
precisely what he is doing. 

The person, or group of people, to whom the presentation 
is made don’t always get the full picture or explanation. As the 
group gets larger, several things happen. The near-sighted fellow 
can’t see the drawings at all. The fellow with good vision can’t 
always see what he is looking at because the drawings are too 
small and are rolling up at the edges; or they’re too technical for 
him; or he doesn’t understand shades and shadows. During the 
ordinary presentation, unless it is very carefully handled, larger 
groups tend to break down into smaller groups of people, each 
group discussing various aspects of the whole. The presentation 
loses continuity. There is always the fellow who doesn’t hear well, 
or there is so much background noise that almost no one in the 
audience hears well. 
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сінів 6 Structural | о... 
roofing & damp proofing _____ 


lass panels & doors - exterior - 
жала -___--___| 


L-35 


(L-28) “. . . we prepare careful and 
elaborate specifications . . . (R-23) You 
finally end up with a total cost esti- 
тае...” 


(1-30) “. . . This owner knew the cost 
beforehand and decided he wanted those 
sunshades . . . (1-33)... and we will 
deliver to you a whole set of mainte- 
nance manuals...” 


(L-35) “In our book ‘Planning to Build,’ 
you will be able to trace the activities 
you will go through . . . (R-26) Тһе 
steps іп building are complicated at 
times but management breaks them 
down into bite-size pieces . . .” 


Architectural Presentation 


EEE 


The proper architectural presentation should be a work of 
art in the same sense that the building to be shown should be a 
work of art. 

Communication does not exist between speaker and audience, 
between architect and client, unless they have similar associations 
and interpretations of words and visual symbols. A film presenta- 
tion is an audio-visual concept of word symbols and picture sym- 
bols presented in the perspective of the client’s needs. It must be 
carefully informal. It talks about the people in the architectural 
office that the client will meet—the people who will be in charge 
of defining and solving the client’s construction problems. 

This requires a full command of the English language, a full 
command of photography, and the ability to deliver both, forcibly 
and with a dramatic sense of timing and direction, leaving, in the 
audience, a positive feeling that it has been intimately involved 
in a professional presentation. It should not be too slick nor too 
smooth. Portions of an audience can be quickly alienated by 
speaking down to them or speaking over their heads. No audience 
likes a “city slicker” approach designed to “take someone in.” 

Architects use the word “environment” a great deal; and the 
first thing they should do is provide a good one for an architectural 
presentation. The space should be comfortable. One should be 
able to see well and hear well without competition from distracting 
elements. 

The actual presentation itself should be carefully studied 
and thought out beforehand. It should not be presented hurriedly, 
with all of the thinking ad-libbed as one goes along. For every 
single hour of conference time, there should be several hours of 
preparation time. 

The sequence of drawings, data and other material should 
be carefully studied. The entire presentation must flow in an 
organized fashion. People must be led and brought along so that 
they see and feel the architect’s reasons for each of his decisions 
as he moves through the creative process. People should not be 
allowed to splinter off into small groups to ask unrelated questions 
or to refuse to follow the thread of the conversation. 

The material used for the conference should be specifically 
prepared for each conference. You need client drawings, not 
technical drawings; these are two different things. The drawings 
must speak in terms of ideas, not in terms of draftsmanship. They 
must make statements that can be read in the back row. Meticu- 
lous architectural drawings are not particularly useful for this 
kind of communication. Full and powerful use must be made of 
all the graphic arts. It is surprising how few architecturally-trained 
people are knowledgeable in this field. 

In the development of a presentation we establish, first of 
all, a “shooting script” in which the complete scenario for the 
production is organized; dummies are made in which sequential 
information is established, the verbal accompaniment to the Шиз- 
trations is outlined, and the personalities of all those attending the 
conference are analyzed and their likes and dislikes scrutinized. 
Words are carefully selected to lend power and persuasion to 
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The New Role of the Architect 


The Nolen-Swinburne presentation to 
potential clients ends with a selection of 
about ten slides showing a range of 
types of buildings done by the firm in 
the past. 


This book list has been used effectively 
by Nolen-Swinburne in the development 
of its methods of communicating with 
clients. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Howard Н. Dean: 

Effective Communications 
Havland-Janis & Kelley: 
Communications and Persuasions 
Stanley L. Payne: 

The Art of Asking Questions 

William Strunk Jr: 

The Elements of Style 

Irving J. Lee: 

How to Talk with People 

J. Samuel Bois: 

Explorations in Awareness 

Harvard Business Review (Nov-Dec 1957): 
Looking Around 


PRESENTATIONS 
Alex F. Osborne: 

Applied Imagination 

Stephen Baker: 

Visual Persuasion 

Paul Smith: 

Creativity 

К. К. Lutz: 

Graphic Presentation Simplified 
Frank Alexander Armstrong: 
Idea Tracking 

William Harvey: 

Circulation of the Blood 
Francis Bacon: 

Selected Writings 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Andreas Feininger: 
The Creative Photographer 


SEQUENCE 
Disney & Thomas: 
The Art of Animation 
Standord L. Optner: 
Systems Analysis 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 
Cartwright & Zander: 

Group Dynamics 

Rex F. Harlow: 

Social Science in Public Relations 
Gustave LeBon: 

The Crowd 

Ashley Montagu: 

Man: His First Million Years 
Wolfgang Köhler: 

Gestalt Psychology 


our argument and minimize unfavorable reaction in the minds of 
the audience. When this has been completed, the graphic and 
art work is then carefully selected for development. 

The process now hinges on what we call “twin-screen tech- 
nique of presentation.” This technique requires a full knowledge 
of color photography and film projection. Two screens are used 
because we never present material in picture-for-picture sequence, 
but always on a comparative basis. Material on one screen is com- 
pared with material on the other screen. You go from A to B 
while A is still visible, or you show schematic data on one screen 
and you show design development data on the companion screen. 
The object always is to compare or to contrast ideas with design 
or other data. 

Montages can be developed. Actual site photographs can be 
superimposed upon design suggestions. People and activities can 
be projected in such a way that they are made a part of the design 
concept. Above all, the impact of image size is important. People 
in their real roles can identify themselves with the action being 
shown on the screen. They feel themselves to be part of the presen- 
tation, rather than simply observers of it. 

The large-screen technique and the continuity of ideas pre- 
sented in a comfortable environment and darkened surroundings 
do not permit the audience to interrupt unless invited to do so. 
The audience is led on from one thought to the next, using a full 
presentation, and after the entire concept of an idea has been 
advanced for consideration, the audience may then be invited to 
criticize, object or approve the solutions illustrated. 

Each person can see clearly and hear well, and the ideas and 
solutions expressed on the screen follow a very, very careful form 
of presentation. The weeks and months that have been spent in 
programming, analysis and design deserve no less than this. 

The photography used must approach a level far above the 
amateur class. It is recommended that 2/4х2У4-іпсһ slides be 
used. Enthusiasts of 35mm may object to such a statement, but 
slide for slide and task for task, it is our opinion that the two types 
of slides are not in the same class at all. 

After the presentation of films, using the best automatic 
projectors available, you can then enter into the usual discussions 
back and forth with the audience, reviewing, checking and re- 
checking until there is full understanding and agreement among 
those present. Models can then be brought out and, if necessary, 
displayed along with the original copy from which the pictures 
were taken. 

The use of visual symbols as a method of presentation has 
proven to be an exceptional method for bringing the architect’s 
ideas into clear focus for the audience. The symbology of ideas 
expressed in full color, and in non-spatial diagrams and relation- 
ships explored on many alternative bases, make good arguments 
for convincing an audience that the architect’s final concept of 
the proper solution is the right one. If the audience can be made 
to see this without interference from its own architectural preju- 
dices, many unnecessary arguments can then be eliminated. 
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Comprehensive Architectural Practice 


Multifamily Housing 


by Neil A. Connor AIA 
Director, Architectural Standards Division, FHA 


The practice of comprehensive architectural services for multifamily housing 


is closely related to the practice of such services for other building types 


Дь days of the patron of architecture are past. Today’s 
multifamily residential buildings are invariably financed with bor- 
rowed funds, and the primary incentive prompting the entrepre- 
neur is usually profit, regardless of any secondary motives. This 
means that sound financial analysis is necessary to ascertain 

ТЕ. па whether this objective can be attained. If not, there will be no 
building. Preparatory to such analysis, market analysis is neces- 
sary to ascertain the extent of the market in the various income 
brackets, what types of accommodations and services are needed 
and what the anticipated tenants or purchasers will pay. It is also 
necessary to ascertain the amounts of housing of various types 


that are available and the price or rentals being obtained. The z 
architect and sponsor are comparable to a manufacturer who is Е 
proposing а new product; they must also, like the manufacturer, 5 63 
ascertain the market, market preferences and taboos, and make й 
а complete and detailed financial analysis. й 

It сап be argued that such investigations are not architecture, о 


and that this phase is properly the work of market analysts, ap- 
praisal and real estate specialists, or even the owner or sponsor 
who, many times, is largely guided by optimistic opinions rather 
than data and impartial analysis. However, when it is realized 
that miscalculation in the initial determination of the market, 
rentals or types of accommodations and services, or in the finan- 
cial analysis, can result in major deficiencies and, possibly, the 
failure of the project, and inasmuch as these are directly related 
to all aspects of the project design, the architect ought to be 
vitally concerned. No architect relishes the thought, or the effect 
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Market analysis 
of multifamily housing 


Form for market analysis 


on his reputation, of being the designer of an unsuccessful project, 
even though his fee was earned and no legal responsibility rests 
on him. 

The analysis of the market, the needs of tenants, and the 
motives or purposes and needs of the sponsor closely parallel 
the architect’s traditional consideration of “use and function” in 
design. 

Similarly, financial analysis brings home the limitations on 
cost and the effect of costs, as well as the effects of operating 
and maintenance expense. Financial analysis can also be adapted 
to save architects useless hours of work and expense in provid- 
ing an upper limit of cost for physical improvements as a guide 
in design. This would minimize much of the trial and error ap- 
proach to design. 

The purpose of market analysis is to ascertain the need for 
the project, whether there is sufficient demand to provide a con- 
tinuing supply of tenants, sizes of families, types of housing and 
services preferred, and the rentals that can be obtained; also, the 
housing presently available or proposed and at what cost or rentals. 
All such housing is—in effect—competitive. 

Market analysis provides the basis for determining need and 
the type of housing that must be provided to attract the desired 
clientele; in other words, it is the basis of planning. In planning 
multifamily projects, it is of utmost importance that accommoda- 
tions and services be designed to meet the desires and preferences 
of the market segment which is to be accommodated. This selec- 
tion is not entirely arbitrary but evolves from a number of factors, 
such as that project location must be attractive to the market 
segment. The cost of land must be in appropriate relation to the 
budget cost resulting from income expectancy. Size of market seg- 
ment: a broad market is desirable, that is to say, there must be 
a sufficient amount of unsatisfied, financially able and willing, de- 
mand to justify and fill the project. The types of living units, 
number of rooms, arrangement, room sizes, finish, equipment and 
services must be commensurate with anticipated rentals; likewise, 
the total environment and appearance must be similarly appro- 
priate. Competitive property and existing housing inventory: the 
project in its essentials must compare favorably with—or be supe- 
rior to—competitive housing. Feasibility: the architect and propo- 
nent must discover that they can provide accommodations and 
services that will have continued appeal to the market segment at the 
obtainable rentals, and that such rentals will provide adequate in- 
come to meet all expenses and provide a reasonable profit. 

Federal Housing Administration Form 2401, Appraisal Data 
and Project Information, is a type of data sheet which may be 
used for market analysis. This form deals with city, neighbor- 
hood, site, comparable site prices, comparison grid, competitive 
rentals, operating costs, taxes and other data, and is indicative 
of the number of families in various income groups and rental 
brackets and their general living habits and preferences. All are 
pertinent to design and operation of successful projects. Actual 
market investigations would probably be done by market analysts 
and appraisers in the employ of the sponsors of the project or by 
their bankers. 

The purpose of financial analysis is to ascertain the financial 
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Multifamily Housing 


feasibility of a project. This is done on the basis of approxima- 
tions in the initial stage but must be refined, using careful estimates 
and known costs, as soon as the project sketches are sufficiently 
crystallized. 

FHA uses a Project Income Analysis and Appraisal Form 
which is designed to record analysis data pertinent to the full 
valuation of a multifamily housing project. This form, when com- 
bined with the Appraisal Data and Project Information form and 
an estimate of reserves for replacement to be required, makes 
up a complete and comprehensive appraisal report. These data 
are recorded as estimates of gross rental income at full occupancy, 
vacancies, operating expenses, taxes, net income and the value 
found by its capitalization, replacement cost of property (which 
includes physical improvements, architects’ and builders’ fees, land 
and costs inherent in creating a project such as interest and taxes 
during construction, title costs, legal and organizational fees, etc) 
for the purpose of arriving at a conclusion as to the fair market 
value of the property. The value conclusion reached may be the 
total cost, the amount justified by earnings, or the known market 
price of an equivalent property, whichever is lowest. 

Full and intelligent use of this appraisal form, or some other 
appraisal device, requires study of appraisal practice and valua- 
tion procedures. Most architects might find it better to employ or 
retain a qualified appraiser, rather than attempt to acquire such 
knowledge and experience themselves. 

However, architects can, in connection with preliminary ex- 
plorations of feasibility, make most useful estimations of the prob- 
able relationship between estimations of the cost of the projected 
physical improvements and the amount of investment justified by 
its earnings. Obviously, preliminary studies are needed to show 
how many units can be provided on the site of the types and 
kinds likely to have continued market acceptance at obtainable 
rentals. The financial objective is to create these units with the 
minimum invested capital that will yield a continuing and reason- 
ably safe maximum return on that capital. 
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The justified cost of creating a project is, therefore, inherently 
related to the net income to be derived from it. The net income 
is, in turn, the residual amount of the entire gross income of the 
project less all of the vacancies, operating expenses, taxes, re- 
serves, etc, arising from project operation as a going concern. If 
the gross rental probabilities, vacancy and operating expenses, 
etc, can be reasonably estimated, the resultant net income, at a 
required rate of return, can be projected to an estimation of the 
permissible cost of the project improvements and building con- 
struction. 

If the construction costs, land costs (and financing, carry- 
ing charges, etc), return requirements, and operating expenses 
are known or assumed, the effective gross income and the gross 
income necessary to support a given project can be computed 
—as in the example on the preceding page—by a reversal of the 
process discussed. 

The illustration in the example does not, of course, neces- 
sarily demonstrate the criteria used for the determination of a 
mortgage amount insured by the FHA, as this may be limited by 
other criteria such as loan-value ratio (involving value and cost) 
and statutory limitations (based on per unit or room dollar lim- 
its), debt service requirements, and so on. 

Operating expenses It will be observed that operating expenses have a direct 

vs net income and obvious effect on “net income.” Such expenses vary from 
locality to locality and, more importantly, with the type of proj- 
ect and services rendered. As with all cost comparisons, to be 
valid, data should be derived from experience with similar types 
and sizes of projects providing similar facilities to the same gen- 
eral market. Data serving as a guide can be found in publications 
of various associations; for example, the Journal of Property Man- 
agement published annually by the Institute of Real Estate Man- 
agement, regularly publishes material on such subjects. 

The area of pre-design service described here is sketchy at 
best and will serve only to suggest a means of minimizing much 
of the “cut and try” effort expended by many architects. Even 
if not applied to actually broaden the architect’s own services, 
an understanding of the process and terminology of market and 
financial analysis should improve the quality of services and re- 
lations with realtors and sponsors. It has been said that architects 
are at a disadvantage in dealing with businessmen; only by learn- 
ing to deal—as do businessmen—with the cold facts of the eco- 
nomics of building and by becoming proficient in this area can 
architects overcome this disadvantage. 

The architect can also expand his services and value within 
the commonly accepted area of practice in areas such as the 
preparation of quantity take-offs for projects designed for spon- 
sors. The practice of obtaining bids on the basis of such take- 
offs would obtain better bidding for the benefit of the owner. 

Strange as it may seem, many lenders see little value in the 
architect’s supervision, due undoubtedly to certain unfortunate 
experiences they have had. It must be said, however, that many 
lenders do retain architects for supervision and these architects 
perform outstandingly. Further study should be given to the re- 
establishment of the architect as an active participating member 
of the building team and to removing all doubt as to his impar- 
tiality in his professional actions during construction. 
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Legislation, Registration and Esthetics 
by Shannon Meriwether АЈА 
Secretary-Treasurer, North Carolina 
Board of Architecture 


» There is considerable evidence that both the 
architect and the public are generally inclined to 
use the word “taste” іп a careless and thought- 
less manner. It would seem improper to say that 
a person has “bad taste” or “no taste.” Taste 
changes year by year and generation by genera- 
tion. The “best” taste displayed in the late nine- 
teenth century seems atrocious to more recent 
generations, but it was the educated and dis- 
ciplined taste of that time. This situation has oc- 
curred so many times in the past that we ought 
to think seriously about changing our careless 
use of the word “taste” and start speaking of 
“educated” and “disciplined” taste as opposed to 
“uneducated” and “undisciplined” taste. Shining 
examples of both educated and uneducated taste 
can be found in all the history of architecture. 
We may or may not like the ancient styles. How- 
ever, by thought and study, we can sort out their 
best and poorest examples, and determine which 
ones are the result of educated taste and discipline. 
We are a young country. But we are growing 
fast. Our population increases rapidly. Our avail- 
able land is becoming scarce, especially in our 
cities. There are more people per square mile, 
and there is always the increasing problem of our 
actions affecting our neighbors and our commu- 
nity. In the early days, the necessity for restrain- 
ing the actions of the individual was not too 
pressing. He was not too close to his neighbor 
and his acts had little effect on that neighbor. 
Increasingly, as we live and work closer to our 
neighbors, problems become more numerous and 
more complex. More buildings become subject to 
tighter restrictions because of their poor sanita- 
tion, endangering the health of the neighborhood, 
and their structural features become subject to 
stricter rules, because they may collapse and kill 
people. Poorly fireproofed structures endanger the 
occupants and start disastrous neighborhood and 
city-wide fires. These situations inevitably call for 
legislation to help bring the bad conditions under 
control. Most of the legislation of the past, in- 
cluding building codes, the creation of fire dis- 
tricts and the establishment of proper sewage dis- 
posal, has been generally accepted by the public. 
Relatively few protests have developed, and, 
where suits have been filed, the courts have al- 
most unanimously declared the restrictive legis- 
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lation to be within the police powers of the gov- 
erning unit and in the public interest. 

Urban zoning probably developed from the at- 
tempts by private groups or individuals to restrict 
certain neighborhoods by sales covenants, thereby 
controlling the general character and quality of 
the district. The idea behind such restrictions was 
to stabilize the appearance and general quality 
of the district, to the end that a pleasing aspect 
would be established, and its owners’ investments 
would be protected for a considerable period of 
time. The fact that some of these restrictions have 
been declared by the courts to be null and void, 
because of race issues, means little in this context. 
The courts, on the other hand, have recognized 
and approved general city zoning as we know it 
today. This approval has generally stemmed from 
the realization that zoning was a proper means 
to promote the public welfare, stabilize property 
values, and generally make a more pleasant com- 
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munity. A pleasant, stabilized community is more 
attractive to home-owner, businessman and in- 
dustrialist. Proper zoning is a great stabilizer of 
private and public real estate values, especially 
when well-designed buildings predominate, and 
where public parks and beautiful open spaces exist 
in reasonable quantity. It would hardly seem nec- 
essary to belabor the point that zoning promotes 
the general welfare, as well as the health and 
safety of the community. 

But a point should be stressed here. The fact 
that a city is carefully zoned as to the use of cer- 
tain areas, and that ample parks and open spaces 
exist, is not enough to insure stabilized real estate 
values, and make the city a pleasant place in which 
to work and live and raise and educate children. 
What more is needed? The most vital need is to 
have pleasant housing for the family, for business 
and for industry. Such a well-zoned community, 
with a high percentage of well-designed build- 
ings, would be relatively free of the blighted areas 
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which, bringing poor returns on the investment, 
create a serious tax problem, with an unfair bur- 
den on those areas with the acceptable buildings 
which have stabilized values. Good city planning 
and good transportation are also necessary, but 
we are not concerned with them here. 

We are concerned that, with all our slum clear- 
ance, town and regional planning and proper zon- 
ing, we have still many unacceptable buildings 
which definitely do not promote the public wel- 
fare, nor help stabilize real estate values. We have 
yet to enact laws pertaining to esthetics which are 
generally acceptable to the public. We have re- 
cently noted in the architectural press professional 
objection to the inclusion of esthetics in the re- 
quired examinations for architectural registration. 

As we have already noted, esthetically satisfy- 
ing building design is of vital importance to the 
quality of a community, to the satisfactory growth 
of the community, to the stabilizing of real estate 
values, and to the promotion of the general wel- 
fare. Its dollar value to the community is high. 
In these changing times esthetics may well be con- 
sidered even more important than the earlier rec- 
ognized values of safe structures, safe sanitation, 
and relative protection against fire. For one can 
have all these earlier dangers under control, and 
still have a town so unsatisfactory because of 
the lack of esthetically satisfying buildings, that 
it soon becomes impossible to attract and keep the 
type of citizen who is the motivating force behind 
growth and stability of business and industry. Who 
will argue that a shoddy, ill-designed building will 
not tend to lower real estate values in its im- 
mediate vicinity, and who will contend that the 
promotion of a town by its Chamber of Com- 
merce will not be helped by the town’s reputation 
for visual and other beauty? Whether it needs to 
grow in numbers, or just become a better town, 
beauty is a vital element. 

How are we going to accomplish this beauty, 
this investment in the stability and esthetic future 
of the community? Certainly it would be unwise 
to attempt to set out any definite set of rules about 
the design of our buildings. There is no satis- 
factory jury, nor any agency which can be al- 
lowed to judge the esthetic acceptability of our 
structures. The attempt to have fine arts com- 
missions judge great public buildings or monu- 
ments has largely met with failure or dissension. 
Such is the working of democracy that any legisla- 
tion to actually dictate or control the design of 
buildings is almost surely doomed to failure. But 
since more and more of our buildings will be de- 
signed by registered architects, the public can 
expect of them educated and disciplined taste. 

We insist that our doctors and dentists, our en- 
gineers and our attorneys take a state examina- 


tion to determine their competence to practice. 
The architect must be responsible for the safety 
of his buildings, but he can hire a professional 
engineer to assure him of the safety of his de- 
signs. He can be held responsible for engineering 
competence, when he is examined to determine 
that competence. But who is to be responsible for 
his design competence, if not a board of competent 
architects, men trained in and recognized by the 
profession? In spite of some thinking to the con- 
trary, the boards of the fifty states, which grant 
registration to applicants to practice the profes- 
sion of architecture, are not prejudiced, nor are 
they attempting to restrict the practice of archi- 
tecture, except in so far as they want to see the 
public welfare properly served, most especially 
in the field of esthetically satisfying buildings. 

The public has a right to expect and is in- 
creasingly demanding design competence from the 
architect. The only way an architect can become 
a satisfactory designer is by training under good 
college professors of architecture, who have also 
been educated in design, and have a high stand- 
ing in esthetics, or by training under a master. 
The masters are few and far between. A certain 
amount of apprenticeship is also required in the 
complexities of the building art. But if the promo- 
tion of the public welfare through good design 
is a function of the architect (and we believe this 
is demonstrable), his ability to plan and design 
good buildings must be proven to the satisfaction 
of his peers before he is allowed to practice. His 
taste should be both educated and disciplined. 
This educated taste is needed in almost every 
community, if that community is to survive, to 
say nothing of its growth. Uneducated taste and 
undisciplined design are costly to the community, 
and to the individuals in it. The architect is the 
only person who can be held responsible by rea- 
son of his education and his training. <4 


NCARB Exhibits at Miami 


Architects attending the AIA Convention will 
again be afforded the opportunity of viewing an 
exhibit of design examination drawings from the 
various states that are assembled by the NCARB 
Committee on Exhibits for showing during posted 
hours while the NCARB Convention is underway 
on May 10 and 11, 1963. 

Since the work of the applicants for state regis- 
tration as shown by their solutions of the design 
section of their examinations offers an indication 
of the design to be expected from these men in 
their future practice, this exhibit should be of 
interest to all architects. 


To Young Mr AIA 


» Late in December I received ап inspiring 
letter from one of our younger members. He ex- 
plained that he had to wait till the last minute to 
send in his dues because running a small office 
was something of a struggle. Reminded me of the 
story one of our famous members once told me 
about his start in the 1930’s. 

Now, the inspiring part about this 1962 letter 
was that the young architect said he was optimis- 
tic about the future of the AIA and devoted most 
of his letter to specifying what he would like to 
see us accomplish. It was a letter in terms of 
“we’—not “you”—do it. 

Who is young Mr AIA? Right now he is any 
one of thousands of young men who might be a 
beginning practitioner, an employed architect, or 
a junior associate in a firm. One thing is sure— 
by 1980 these men will be running the AIA. 

I would like to remind them that the present 
crop of AIA leaders is young in mind and spirit. 
That’s why they quickly took up the challenge 
of the Committee on the Profession’s two reports 
which took a “long hard look into the future” and 
spelled out how the profession and the AIA must 
change and grow. That’s why they planned and 
implemented the action programs now underway 
and risked their popularity to get supplemental 
dues to pay as we go. They are thinking a great 
deal about what will benefit today’s young archi- 
tects, from national convention programs to 
everyday programs. 

The implementation of new activities has cre- 
ated a heavy workload for Board members and 
committeemen as well as staff. So much 50, in 
fact, that a Board committee headed by Bill 
Eshbach of Pennsylvania is giving much study to 
the evaluation, priority and expediting of major 
programs and projects. One objective is to see to 
it that no manpower is wasted on a low-priority 
project that drifts along in low gear. 

Many of the new programs are essentially long- 
range and may be expected to generate results 
more likely to reach a climax of value for the 
next generation of AIA members rather than 
this one. On the other hand, we must keep ham- 
mering away at short-range objectives which will 
benefit the profession this year and next. 


When many tasks are underway there is always 
danger of getting lost in close perspective to the 
work mountain unless objective are constantly 
reappraised. Here in simplest terms are descrip- 
tions of some of our major activities and their 
objectives: 

Comprehensive Architectural Services—to 
teach our members how to meet the needs of 
today’s clients more completely and thereby get 
more business. 

Urban Design—to prepare our members to 
expand their competence into this field. 

Public Relations—to educate the public and 
the press to a better understanding of architec- 
ture and architects’ services. 

Education—to reshape and extend architec- 
tural education to produce the full range of com- 
petent individuals needed by the profession. 

Government Relations—to get better legisla- 
tion affecting building, better laws affecting prac- 
tice, and better architectural design in the huge 
volume of public construction. 

Research—to make architectural research a 
part of the over-all research effort of the building 
industry. 

Architectural Design (our newest activity) — 
to raise the level of design in practice and public 
appreciation of design. 

Structure of the AIA—to create the strongest 
possible professional society for the greatest pos- 
sible number of registered architects. 

New Headquarters Building—to build for fu- 
ture growth of the Institute in a building that 
symbolizes the highest talents of the profession. 

There is a gradual, steady transition from one 
generation to the next in the top ranks of the 
AIA, so apparent to one in my job. Two “boys” 
who were once students in my design classes at 
Illinois have become members of the Board. At 
the 1962 convention a group of young practi- 
tioners almost stole the show. Younger men ate 
filling in behind them. 

Keep your eye on what we are doing, young 
Mr AIA, by reading what we print. Make your 
voice heard and your energy felt in your chapter. 
Together we will make the AIA what you want 
it to be when you take the reins. W.H.S. 
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The Architectural Student Abroad 


by John Kelsey, Immediate Past-Secretary, 
ASC, AIA, Final-Year Student 
at Princeton University 


» After having spent a summer in Europe with 
thousands of other American students and after 
having observed the American tourist generally, I 
became aware of an immediate problem: that the 
majority of Americans never really “see” Europe. 
It is a terrible thing when one goes to the trouble 
and expense of such a trip and doesn’t make the 
effort to fully appreciate what is before him. For 
the architectural student this is a crime. A man 
who is to spend the rest of his life creating other 
people’s environments must learn an awareness, 
must learn to “see” new environments. 

The preparation for the trip, even before leav- 
ing the States, is very important. There is nothing 
worse than walking into a city “blind,” not know- 
ing where one is or where to go. Long sessions at 
home poring over maps and guidebooks are in- 
valuable; it may save several days of precious 
time when one gets there. One should learn the 
monuments and principal attractions and where 
they are in relation to one another. From this pre- 
conceived structure of the city it is easy to orient 
oneself at all times and feel no hesitation to ex- 
plore. Guidebooks are good for giving a brief out- 
line of the monuments. 

Just what one should see is of course up to the 
individual, but some general comments might be 
made. I think it a great mistake to race from one 
architectural monument to another, being very 
holy about “wasting” time on other things. To 
really appreciate a building one must think of it 
as a solution to many complex problems, not only 
structural and functional but sociological and 
psychological as well. 

One should never lose contact with the people 
of a region and the character of the life they lead. 
Customs and traditions change radically from 
place to place and naturally have a great influence 
on the local architecture. A real effort should be 
made to communicate with the people. Try their 
language, eat their food, drink at their bars, ob- 


serve their habits and daily routine. Walk as much 
as possible. I think many Americans fail to see 
most of Europe because they are going too fast. 
By walking off the beaten path one can observe 
and grasp much better the pace and scale of an 
environment. One is also more likely to have the 
unusual, amusing little experiences which really 
give one a feeling for the people. 

One should carefully observe how a people ap- 
proaches the business of architecture. What type 
of construction and materials are used and why! 
Watch local craftsman at work: this especially 
will be a revelation compared to the impersonal 
type of work we are used to. Try and see both 
the old and the new buildings, both the distin- 
guished and the ordinary, both the urban and the 
rural. 

To really understand a building one must see 
it in operation: the market place in the early 
morning, the opera on a big night, a cathedral at 
High Mass. Don’t try to go too quickly or to see 
too much. Some buildings take hours or even days 
before one can begin to understand them. 

Seeing, observing and feeling is a very personal 
and often emotional experience. One should make 
an effort to keep it so. Try to travel in very small 
groups or even alone so as not to be influenced 
by group reactions or impressions. It is important 
to constantly be aware of one’s personal reactions, 
to be objective about them and record them. The 
camera is a wonderful technological development 
but often too impersonal. Too many Americans 
see half of Europe through their camera viewer 
and the other half at home on the screen. Sketch- 
ing, painting or even writing one’s impressions 
is much more meaningful. 

Keep your eyes open at all times, there is 
always something to see. Really seeing is not easy, 
it is an effort, but one that you will always be glad 
that you made. Abbé Bolle-Reddat, the chaplain 
of the chapel at Ronchamp aptly sums the subject 
up in his instructions to the tourists at the church, 
“Do not allow prejudice or preconceived ideas to 
come between you and a work of art. You must 
see it, and in order to see it, Look!” ~<d 


Library Notes 


Gifts to the Library, 1962 


MISS DOROTHY M. ALBERS 

“Handbook of Architectural 
Practice,” 1949 ed 
“AL-MOWAZAFF” MAGAZINE 

Its supplement “Faces of the 
City” by Dr Saba G. Shiber 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS 

Its “Proceedings” 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION 

Set of slides on “Structural Steel 
Framing” 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL 
INSTITUTE 

“The Agadir, Morocco Earth- 
quake. February 29, 1960” 
LEOPOLD ARNAUD FAIA 

Two books and five pamphlets 
HAROLD A. BEAM AIA 

Michigan Society of Architects, 
“Official Handbook,” two volumes, 
and “Weekly Bulletin,” five issues. 
WALLACE P. BEARDLSEY JR, AIA 

Two volumes 
MRS GERMAN BESTELMEYER 

Biography of German Bestel- 
meyer, by Heinz Thiersch 
BOLT, BERANEK AND NEWMAN, INC 

“Acoustics for Music Perform- 
ance,” by Russell Johnson 
BOND VAN NEDERLANDSCHE 
ARCHITECTEN 

Guidebook of architecture in 
Amsterdam 
THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 

Three copies of its “Housing the 
Aging: Research Needs” 
JOHN EMMETT BURKE 

His “Planning the Functional 
College Library” 
HAROLD BUSH-BROWN FAIA 

“World’s Who’s Who in Com- 
merce and Industry” 
CLEVELAND CHAPTER AIA 

Gift to the Octagon Library 
Fund in memory of Edward C. 
Kemper, Hon AIA, late Executive 
Director 
FRANK W. COLE AIA 

Twelve volumes 
АМВЕОЗЕ С. CRAMER AIA 

Copy of an 1858 indenture of 
apprenticeship to an architect 
THOMAS H. CREIGHTON FAIA 


Progressive Architecture, Jan- 
June 1962 
JOHN DESMOND AIA 

Slide 
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Book Reviews 


Building Failures. Thomas H. Mc- 
Kaig. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1962. 256 pp. 6” x 9” $10.75 


This is an initial effort, so far as 
this reviewer knows, “to tell the 
story of some structural failures for 
the benefit of those people whose 
livelihood may be affected by the 
lessons to be learned from them.” 
The reader will find that author 
McKaig’s text leaves him with con- 
siderable uneasiness and anxiety— 
uneasiness over what we do know 
about building failures and the 
multiplicity of possible contributing 
conditions, and anxiety over what 
we have yet to learn about the pre- 
vention of failures. 

Some two hundred instances, the 
majority occurring during con- 
struction, reconstruction or altera- 
tion, are grouped under ten cate- 
gories: concrete, steel, alterations, 
foundations, negligence and igno- 
rance, lack of precedent, old build- 
ings, and overload, wind-fire-explo- 
sion, minor and incipient failures, 
and miscellaneous construction fail- 
ures. All cases have occurred since 
1900 with the exception of a few 
classics such as the Tower of Pisa, 
and each contains a nub of infor- 
mation applicable to contemporary 
building practices. 

Amazing stories of failures, and 
in some instances recovery, are 
told. An eight-story reinforced con- 
crete hotel in Michigan “melted” 
into a pile of rubble over a thirty- 
hour period in January 1924; a 
German office building slid down- 
hill in 1960 due to slippage of 
layers of subsoil and was saved by 
successful “riveting” of these sub- 
strata layers; in 1906 two Tunisian 
warehouses tipped to an angle of 
25 degrees from the vertical and 
were righted. More important, how- 
ever, the author cites many ex- 
amples of seemingly unimportant 
details that add up to potential or 
actual failure and, in several in- 
stances, discusses their successful 
correction. 

Architect-Engineer McKaig is 
obviously indebted to the periodi- 
cals serving the construction in- 
dustry, particularly the Engineering 
News-Record, for the details of 
many failures. As the same time, 
he relies on personal records in his 
capacity as an investigative con- 
sultant. The text, therefore, has a 


personal and general reporting 
touch that makes it highly readable 
and easily understood by non-tech- 
nical persons. Those familiar with 
Mr McKaig’s work will recognize 
his fine hand in organization of the 
book and in his simple explanation 
of technical details of building fail- 
ures. 

The construction industry is in- 
debted to the author for this first 
effort to organize discussion of a 
too-little understood subject. We 
can hope that it will lead to the es- 
tablishment and refinement of the 
science of building failures. RJP 


City Planning: A Basic Bibliogra- 
phy of Sources and Trends. 
George C. Bestor and Holway R. 
Jones. Sacramento, Calif, Cali- 
fornia Council of Civil Engineers 
and Land Surveyors, 1962. 195 p 
11” x 814” $3.00 


Although a revision of a work 
which appeared in 1957, this is es- 
sentially a new work considering 
the changes that have been made 
and the fact that the number of 
entries has been more than doubled 
from 417 to over 1000. The scope 
has been broadened by eliminating 
some “local” materials and by in- 
cluding report examples from sev- 
eral parts of the United States and 
Canada. To reflect changes in city 
planning the classification scheme 
has been modified. 

The bibliography is divided as fol- 
lows: 


I On the nature and form of 

cities 

II The history of cities and city 
planning 

III Contemporary city planning: 
nature, function, process 

IV Education for planning 

У General bibliographies 


The third division is subdivided 
into seven main sections including 
city planning analysis; elements of 
the general plan; analysis and de- 
sign; and effectuation: translating 
the plan into action. Among some 
of the subsections there might be 
cited as examples population an- 
alysis; circulation; community fa- 
cilities; housing and urban renewal; 
zoning. 

A principal contribution of the 
authors are the annotations, de- 


scribing the scope of the works 
cited. These add greatly to the use- 
fulness of the list. Detailed indexes 
are included, as well as lists of ad- 
dresses and periodicals. 

In all a most useful and valuable 
bibliography which well merits the 
word “basic” that has been applied 
to it. GEP 


The Works in Architecture of Rob- 
ert and James Adam. Chicago, 
Quadrangle Books, 1959. 170 pp 
857% 11” 


The work of Robert and James 
Adam certainly need no introduc- 
tion to architects, no matter whether 
they be forward-looking architects 
or backward-looking architects, but 
possibly they do need a new format. 
The present edition contains re- 
prints of all the plates from Robert 
Adam’s original “Works in Archi- 
tecture,” to which have been added 
thirty-six pages of well-chosen 
photographs and twenty-four pages 
of text by John Swarbrick FRIBA. 

As Palladio took the work of 
Brunelleschi and Alberti, and of the 
ancients before them, and created 
an original style from these basic 
ingredients, so the brothers Adam 
took the work of the master Pal- 
ladio, plus newly-researched an- 
tique elements, and through the 
magic of their creative imagination 
and exquisite taste, evolved some- 
thing new and fresh and beautiful. 
A careful study of their technique 
of adaptation and daring new uses 
of traditional motives might well 
repay study today. 


Robert Adam and His Circle. John 
Fleming. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1962. 394 pp 
illus 534” х 834” $7.50 


There has long been a lamenta- 
ble lack of biographical informa- 
tion on the Adam brothers, very 
little having been known of their 
private lives. The chance discovery 
of several bundles of letters written 
by Robert and James Adam from 
Italy, among family papers in Scot- 
land, was thus a windfall. The au- 
thor searched further through ar- 
chives in England and Scotland to 
find firsthand evidence of the broth- 
ers’ early days and family back- 
ground. The result is this absorbing 
book, which reveals not only their 
professional lives but also their full 
social careers, closing with James’ 
return from Italy in 1763. The au- 
thor plans a companion volume in 
which he will “describe their works 


in detail and show how the style 
they had evolved in Rome was de- 
veloped and found expression in the 
many country-houses and other 
buildings for which their names are 
famous.” 

Using the letters as a warp, the 
author weaves a richly-colored tap- 
estry based upon the first thirty-five 
years of Adam’s life—his childhood 
and education, his apprenticeship to 
his father (an architect), his travels 
in England and his first designs 
there, and finally his embarking 
from Edinburgh on “the grand 
tour” in 1754, accompanied by his 
brother James and their old man- 
servant Donald—“Donald the King 
of Sleep.” His four years of travel 
are detailed at length, with accounts 
of the many friendships he formed 
there, notably that with the brilliant 
French architect Clérisseau, who 
taught him much about architec- 
ture, drawing and perspective; and 
Piranesi, with whom he travelled 
and sketched. Always sociable— 
and not above social-climbing, Rob- 
ert’s letters, and James’ also, are 
full of chatter and gossip about 
well-known personalities of the 
time. Back in London, Robert had 
a difficult time setting up in the 
practice of architecture, which in 
that day was so largely dependent 
upon finding wealthy, and if pos- 
sible noble, patrons who were suf- 
ficiently cultivated to enable him 
to express himself in the new style 
he had developed while in Rome. 
For architect, scholar or layman, 
“Robert Adam and his Circle” 
should provide very entertaining 
reading. ЈУ 


Medical School Facilities: Planning 

Considerations. US Public Health 
Service, Washington 25, DC, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1961. 
56 рр. 734” x 1014” illus. paper. 
45¢ 


Medical School Facilities: Planning 

Considerations and Architectural 

Guide. US Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, DC, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1961. 185 
рр. 734” x 1014” illus. paper. 
$1.00 


Reviewed for the AJA Journal by 
E. Todd Wheeler, Fata, former 
Chairman of the AIA Committee 
on Hospitals and Health 


The literature on planning a 
medical school is practically non- 
existent and hence this work stands 


out like a mountain on the plain. 
Even if this were not so, it must 
be admitted that “Medical School 
Facilities” makes a major contribu- 
tion to the subject and one sorely 
needed. 

The book has been issued by the 
USPHS in two volumes, one of 
fifty-six pages with the subheading 
“planning considerations,” and the 
other of 185 pages, subtitled “plan- 
ning considerations and architec- 
tural guide.” They are identical for 
the first twenty-eight pages and dif- 
fer in the remaining chapters 
largely in detail presented. This re- 
view will be concerned with the 
longer volume which is the one 
architects should use. The authors 
include selected USPHS staff mem- 
bers directed by a joint committee 
of the AMA and the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. Com- 
mittee members included four doc- 
tors (deans of medicine), a hospital 
administrator and a business man- 
ager. Our profession was repre- 
sented only on the staff. 

There have been three major 
reviews of medical education in this 
country, the first and most revolu- 
tionary in its effect being the Flex- 
ner Report of 1910, then the Weis- 
kotten Report of 1939 and most 
recently the study by Deitrick and 
Berson of 1953 titled “Medical 
Schools in the United States at 
Mid-Century.” А cogent state- 
ment of purpose is found in Dr 
Raymond В. Allen’s modest publi- 
cation of 1946 titled “Medical Edu- 
cation and the Changing Order” 
issued by the Commonwealth Fund, 
but in all of these one looks in vain 
for data on physical plants. So we 
architects should by all rights wel- 
come “Medical School Facilities” 
with grateful attention and accept- 
ance. 

Yet I expect we shall hear ad- 
verse reaction from those in our 
profession who concern themselves 
with this field. Our number is not 
great because there are only eighty- 
five medical schools in this country 
and even if all twenty allegedly 
needed new schools were to be 
built in the next ten years at a 
unit cost of, say $30 million each, 
that would still represent only $60 
million of construction per year 
for the entire country, not a large 
market by any measure. Yet for the 
health of our nation it is vital that 
these facilities be planned both func- 
tionally and imaginatively, func- 
tionally to be efficient by known 
standards of medical education and 
imaginatively to be able to meet 
the changing patterns of education 


we may expect to encounter in the 
next two decades. 

“Medical School Facilities” in its 
first five chapters (twenty-eight 
pages) describes succinctly the or- 
ganization and functioning of a 
typical medical school with an en- 
tering class of sixty-four students 
expansible to one of ninety-six 
students. This is the way it is done 
today and there can be only high 
praise for the program approach 
and the thoroughness of what is 
essentially a summary presentation. 
The sections which follow these 
give in full detail material on all 
departments for both sizes of school 
and for both the conventional basic 
science teaching labs and the rela- 
tively newer multi-discipline basic 
science labs. Each basic science de- 
partment is described at length with 
net-floor-area schedules given for 
all departmental spaces. The clinical 
science departments are covered 
less thoroughly because of their 
greater variability, and the teaching 
hospital is described largely in its 
differences from the non-teaching 
hospital. Outpatient facilities are 
fully covered and supporting de- 
partments are outlined. At the end 
there are compiled floor-area sched- 
ules for the entire school in its four 
combinations, truly a comprehen- 
sive coverage, a gospel for years to 
come. 


Reflections on the Human Venture. 
Hadley Cantril and Charles H. 
Bumstead. New York, New York 
University Press, 1960. 344 pp 
612” x 914” $6.50 


A wise and charming book of 
selections from the writings of phi- 
losophers, poets, playwrights, novel- 
ists, scientists and psychologists. 
Any architect really concerned with 
the behavior of the people he plans 
for will find valuable insights 
herein. Cantril, а noted leader 
among psychologists of the Trans- 
actional school, is concerned with 
the whole man in complete relation- 
ships. 

This is a strong counterploy to 
C. P. Snow’s contention that the 
sciences and the humanities are 
immiscible—Cantril and Bumstead 
show how much the “two cultures” 
must depend upon each other. They 
refer to these collected readings, 
with excellent interconnecting texts 
of their own, as possibly “guide- 
posts for enhancing the quality of 
living.” The several-page quota- 
tions from Einstein, E. B. White 
and James Thurber are beyond all 
price. EP 
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Observations on Pittsburgh 


Without setting myself up as a critic of archi- 
tecture or planning—or as a properly certified 
critic of anything else, for that matter—it might 
be of interest to put down the observations of what 
might be called a “qualified observer” who, from 
time to time, has occasion to visit certain cities in 
our great and growing urban nation. 

These will be by no means observations “in 
depth,” to use a currently popular phrase. They 
will be strictly surface observations, skimmed off 
the top, as it were, as I flit about the downtown 
area on three to five days of intensive business 
calls. No study of the history, economics, geog- 
raphy, ecology or planners’ dreams of the city and 
its region—just what I see from a taxicab and a 
hotel window. 

What a site for a city! It is almost as though it 
had been chosen for beauty and amenity, rather 
than for, I presume, its advantages from the stand- 
points of military strategy and commerce—the 
meeting place of overland trails and water-borne 
traffic. The level triangle formed by the confluence 
of two big rivers, forming a greater river, ringed 
by bluffs and hills—here was an opportunity for a 
river-oriented city; but like most American river- 
side cities, Pittsburgh turned its back on its rivers 
and left their banks to the railroads, industries and 
waste. Although the city is surrounded by bridges, 
one is seldom aware of the rivers except when 
scurrying across one—and except from an upper 
window in one of the Gateway Center buildings. 
From there, the view is stunning—a stunning dis- 
play of wasted opportunity. 

Fringing the top of the rocky bluff across the 
Allegheny River are dirty and dilapidated two- 
family houses built in the early 1900’s. Now ac- 
tually, this is, in a way, as it should be; there 
should be houses with two-story porches up there 
facing the view across the city, and they certainly 
shouldn’t have to be the homes of the wealthy. 
Choice sites should be available to everybody, but 
these have certainly not been utilized to the fullest. 
Need this crowning site be covered with shabby, 
run-down rooming houses, as these certainly ap- 
pear to be? So far, it would appear that nobody 
has attempted to capitalize on the dramatic sites 
of Pittsburgh, not even Conrad Hilton—a car- 
carrying funicular railway would get people up 
there from downtown in a matter of minutes. Now 
all there is is a flashing electric sign promoting 
“WTAE Channel 4.” The city has done well to 
keep the billboards off the slopes, anyway. 

Poor old Fort Pitt, the nucleus and raison d’etre 


of the Golden Triangle. It is now a tiny and forlorn 
little triangular plot of ground, sunk down and 
surrounded by looping expressways and bridge ap- 
proaches—truly a pit. It would appear that the tip 
of this triangle was planned entirely by the high- 
waymen, with no regard for the very historic site 
the city was trying to restore; surely architects or 
planners would have given the city’s birth-spot 
more consideration. And as for the Golden Tri- 
angle itselfi—a fine conception, a noble clearance 
project, but such mediocre architecture. However, 
in this new part of the city, there is space—and 
light, and trees, and plazas and fountains—and 
off-street and underground parking, and all that is 
good. All of which just goes to prove something 
I’ve been becoming more and more aware of lately, 
and that is that in an open and free-wheeling 
environment, a grouping of buildings according 
to an over-all plan, the quality of the architecture 
of the individual buildings is secondary to the en- 
semble, the over-all effect—good architecture cer- 
tainly helps, though! 

Curtis and Davis’ new IBM building, still under 
construction, is the only fine and daring piece of 
new architecture I saw in the downtown area; the 
building fascinated me. Everything else is either 
cheap and mediocre or old and crummy. I suppose 
I should make an exception for SOM’s building in 
the Triangle; it is fine in its way, but it unfortu- 
nately blends too readily into the melange of 
ordinary buildings surrounding it. 

The rest of the downtown is just typical “city— 
USA,” narrow old streets, dirty sidewalks, grimy 
old buildings with gimcrack “modern” first-floor 
store fronts and dirty windows above. Nothing to 
delight the eye or to rest the feet. Even Mellon 
Square, splendid effort as it was, is like a Japanese 
pebble garden at the bottom of a well. But it is not 
all bad architecture, for Richardson’s Allegheny 
County Jail is still standing. What a delight to pat 
those rugged old rustications, worn and begrimed, 
but incredibly massive and solid after nearly eighty 
years; what a contrast with patting the thin marble 
veneers and the quivering aluminum skins of some 
of the new buildings! Pittsburghers, keep that 
swinging steel ball away from your greatest archi- 
tectural treasure! And while doing so, why not 
trim up the sidewalks and curbs around the building 
and give it a good sand-blasting? A really good old 
building can stand the test of having its face lifted 
—look at the old State, War and Navy Building in 
Washington, for instance. And on the alley side 
of Sullivan’s Stock Exchange building in Chicago 
you can see where they experimented with clean- 
ing, but abandoned it—the terra cotta is too far 
eroded by the city’s sooty acids. But the Jail’s 
massive stones can take it! 


Architecture 
for the 


College Campus 


by Ernest J. Kump FAIA 


This paper was presented at the seventh Annual Summer Workshop of the 


Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, and is second of a series of 


workshop papers to be published in the Journal from time to time. A report on 


the workshop, “Memo to the Small College,” is now in the final stage of editing 


and will be ready for spring distribution, according to Dr Alfred T. Hill, 


Executive Secretary of CASC. Excerpts from several papers will be included 


| With the attention of the in- 
habitants of this planet riveted upon 
the unprecedented scientific and 
technological achievements being 
advanced each day, I would like 
to attempt to amplify, somewhat, 
a small but important voice in this 
wilderness. The voice of the spirit 
of man: how it applies to archi- 
tecture, and what architecture can 
mean in terms of a campus plan 
or an environment for learning and 
doing. 

It isn’t an easy task to divert the 
attention of people away from tech- 
nical gimmicks such as electronic 
brains, pushbutton teaching devices, 
disappearing soundproof partitions, 
artificial weather machines and 
three-dimensional color television 
with electronic ray guns for chang- 
ing programs at a distance. How- 
ever, I am going to try. It appears 
that there is a great deal more in- 
terest shown today in teaching ma- 
chines rather than in teachers; in 
data-processing machines rather 
than bookkeepers; in technical ef- 
ficiency and function in buildings 
rather than their character and es- 
thetic quality: іп short, science 
rather than art. 


Machines for Learning 


As a result of this focus of at- 
tention on science апа technics, 
the character of man’s spaces, or 
architecture, is resulting in an en- 
vironment that is sterile and anti- 
septic. Our  buildings—including 
homes, office buildings and schools 
—are looking more and more like 


sterile clinics, laboratories or light 
industrial plants. And it’s becom- 
ing ever more difficult to know 
from their appearance just what 
buildings are. Individual homes are 
looking more and more like clinics, 
schools like industrial research 
plants and office buildings, housing 
projects like massive impersonal 
beehives. In other words, buildings 
today are becoming esthetically 
sterile machines—machines for 
commerce, living, learning and 
worship. But efficient machines they 
are at that, with standardized slick 
parts for production economy, in- 
corporating controlled physical en- 
vironment, tax depreciation advan- 
tages and easy maintenance! In 
other words, we are creating re- 
markably efficient machines but a 
faceless and impersonal architec- 
ture devoid of individuality of ex- 
pression with respect to the roots 
and traditions or the nature of its 
surrounding environment—an ar- 
chitectural desert. 

This, of course, is a statement 
of a generalized trend in architec- 
ture today. While there are notable 
exceptions, the impact of this course 
of thinking is having a dominant 
influence in the design of educa- 
tional buildings and campuses 
throughout the nation. This, then, 
poses an important question. Can 
we have school campuses that con- 
tain not only the latest scientific ad- 
vances in technology and instruc- 
tion, but which can also express, 
in these spaces for learning, an en- 
vironment that is meaningful in 


terms of Auman values—an envi- 
ronment that responds to the heart 
as well as the brain of man? I 
think we can. It is my experience 
in architecture that just because 
a school building complex, for ex- 
ample, is functionally efficient, 
technologically modern and struc- 
turally flexible and adaptable, it 
does not necessarily have to look 
like an antiseptic clinic or a light 
industrial plant, as many educators 
as well as architects are led to be- 
lieve. We can have our cake and 
eat it too. 

Now, why is this important? Why 
doesn’t a rational or scientific solu- 
tion alone suffice for our building 
needs? To answer this, let us wipe 
our mental slate clean and explore 
the nature of the importance of this 
facet of architecture with respect 
to the aspirations of man. To do 
this one must probe the nature of 
architecture itself. 

Architecture is not merely sci- 
ence, for if such were the case we 
would dispense with architects and 
engineers, and scientists would suf- 
fice to design our buildings or phys- 
ical environment. Architecture does, 
however, combine science and art 
to achieve its purpose. The defini- 
tion of architecture can be said 
to be the expression of feeling 
through ordered space environment 
for the social uses of man. And 
therefore architecture is our most 
important art. For it is not com- 
pulsory that one read literature, 
listen to music, observe painting or 
ballet or witness a drama. These 
we can experience or not, as we 
wish. But man cannot escape his 
space environment, for he is a 
creature of space. Man lives in 
homes, worships in churches, is en- 
tertained in theaters, works in of- 
fices, shops in stores and learns in 
schools. Architecture will ever be 
with us, yes, even unto the end of 
the earth. (And this is true even if 
atomic science makes possible 
such termination of this earth with 
little more effort than that needed 
to push a button.) 


Form, Function and Feeling 


The true purpose of architecture 
is to create, in a physical environ- 
ment, an expression of feeling to 
which man instinctively responds. 
We expect a building to function 
properly, to be efficient and eco- 
nomical and to provide the proper 
rooms or spaces, fixed or flexible. 
This is basic and is made possible 
by our great knowledge of tech- 
nology, science and engineering. 
But we also expect more. We also 
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Foothill College, Palo Alto, Calif; Ernest J. Kump Fara and Masten & Hurd, Architects Associated. Winner of AIA’s 


First Honor Award in 1962, this campus is already imposing in its mellowness and compatibility with its site. Note 
extended eaves in photo at left, forming protected walkway. Photos: Morley Baer (left), Karl H. Riek (right) 


expect that the form or manner in 
which the physical parts and spaces 
are arranged will have a result that 
we feel is harmonious with the 
function of the building, with what 
that function means symbolically 
as related to our traditions, roots 
and values, and with the physical 
personality or character of the 
neighborhood or region in which 
it is constructed. In other words, to 
paraphrase Louis Sullivan, “In ar- 
chitecture form follows function, 
but to this we must add fitness and 
feeling.” 

As science is objective and the 
means, architecture is subjective 
and the goal. Architecture cannot 
be reduced to a rational process or 
formula for its proper solution or 
evaluation, as can the scientific 
processes. As a result, architecture 
is a most powerful force which con- 
stantly mirrors and manifests the 
values of man. In his heroic struggle 
through history architecture always 
expresses what man believes. 

Through architecture, we can 
create in our physical environment 
limitless expressions of mood and 
feeling. An architect can create 
spaces that are exciting, serene, so- 
phisticated, dignified, informal or 
inspiring. In fact, architecture can 
create and duplicate for human ex- 
perience any mood or feeling that 
the other arts, drama, music or 
literature can convey to their au- 
ditors. 

If what I have said establishes 
architecture as primarily ап агі, 
establishes its validity as such and 
gives us a cue to its true nature, 
what then is its application to edu- 


cational and campus planning? 
And how do we evaluate its re- 
sults? With respect to this question, 
the school plant problem is an es- 
pecially significant example to use, 
since a school is a microcosm of 
man’s total environmental social 
needs. A school campus encom- 
passes practically every space or 
building function necessary in man’s 
social complex regardless of site 
or scale, just as well as a village, 
town or city. For in the school 
campus we have assembly, dining, 
recreation, research, living, library, 
maintenance, art, drama, vocational 
work and, in many, worship. In 
fact, practically every building type 
is included in the college campus. 

In approaching the architectural 
process in campus planning (and I 
use this term to include the whole- 
ness of a college plant—ie, the 
buildings, grounds, circulation, 
landscaping, interior furnishings 
and equipment), I would like to 
bring into focus the major aspects 
that influence and give direction to 
a successful solution of the prob- 
lem. These aspects are, in my opin- 
ion, more important to a successful 
solution than scientific gimmicks or 
technical gymnastics іп structural 
clichés. 

The first and perhaps most im- 
portant aspect of a successful ar- 
chitectural solution is a clear under- 
standing of the total objectives in 
campus planning. And I use the 
word total advisédly, since most 
educational specifications are lim- 
ited to a very general statement of 
school organization, traditional or 
team teaching, plant size and enroll- 


ment—together with a very de- 
tailed itemizing of room spaces, 
lineal feet of chalkboard, and the 
height and number of toilet fixtures. 
Well and good as far as the tech- 
nical facts of a school building are 
concerned, but a valid statement of 
total architectural objectives, іп- 
cluding expression as well as func- 
tions, is seldom if ever found 
therein. 


Esthetics or Cosmetics 


I am sure that many college ad- 
ministrators realize subconsciously 
the power of architectural expres- 
sion. I am also sure that many have 
experienced school plants that, 
while being functionally and tech- 
nically outstanding, are esthetically 
a total loss. How often have you 
heard it said, “Well, that campus 
certainly has functional buildings 
and a fine educational program, but 
it just doesn’t appeal to me!” Per- 
haps in cases such as these there is 
less to the campus than meets the 
eye, or, perhaps the buildings are 
more cosmetic than esthetic. 

For a college campus to be 
wholly successful it must achieve 
not only а successful functional 
solution but also a successful solu- 
tion of its environmental expression 
as well—a solution so successfully 
blended that in experiencing it, 
function cannot be consciously di- 
vorced from expression as a total 
quality. But we must not get the 
idea from this that what is avail- 
able to us through architectural 
expression is not as real and im- 
portant as is utilitarian function, or 
that it makes a campus cost mofe. 


For the interesting thing about it 
is the fact that good architectural 
expression costs little or nothing, 
its only requirements being the 
client’s appreciation of its impor- 
tance and a creative architect. 
There is an old aphorism in archi- 
tecture that states, “Architecture 
cannot rise above the client regard- 
less of the genius of the architect,” 
and this still holds today. 

Now how does architectural ex- 
pression influence the function of 
a college campus? Examples are 
too numerous to discuss all of the 
ways. However, I would like to use 
four that come to mind. These are 
scale, order (or campus organiza- 
tion), materials and style. 

Scale is one of the most influen- 
tial design elements in architec- 
tural expression. For instance, let 
us take a campus planned to ac- 
commodate 15,000 students. A 
large campus of this size creates 
inherently a degree of impersonal- 
ity that affects students, faculty and 
educational efficiency alike. The 
sheer mass of numbers makes it im- 
possible to create an environment 
that manifests a feeling of human- 
ness and individual importance— 
which are important elements in 
achieving an atmosphere conducive 
to a most successful educational 
program. In addition, administra- 
tive, maintenance апа student-su- 
pervision costs increase materially 
and in many cases to a point that 
cannot be justified. In this example 
alone we can see an advantage in 
the small college campus over the 
large, with respect to human values 
as well as economy. But scale is of 
course not limited to the size of en- 
rollment of a school plant in its in- 
fluence on education and character 
of design. Scale also comes into 
play in the design and planning of 
the various individual buildings 
that go to make up a campus. For 
example, in the case of student res- 
idential units, scale plays а рге- 
dominant part in total campus 
character. Housing for 500 students 
can be accommodated in one mas- 
sive beehive type of a building with 
maximum efficiency, while at the 
same time losing entirely the human 
qualities and residential feeling of 
identity of the individual. On the 
other hand, residential units modu- 
lated into units of 25 to 30 students 
with individual entrance halls, liv- 
ing rooms, and unit bath and toilet 
facilities (which, by the way, cost 
no more than gang showers and 
toilet rooms located down a com- 
mon corridor), certainly recognize 
the predominant importance of 


human values over that of solely 
achieving maintenance economy 
and efficiency for the janitorial 
staff. 

And this recognition of scale in 
the internal functioning of student 
housing reflects itself not only in- 
ternally, but also in the character 
of the exterior spaces of the cam- 
pus. One appears to the observer 
from the exterior to be institutional, 
impersonal and cold; the other 
manifests human warmth and in- 
dividual importance. In the gigan- 
tic monolithic approach to housing 
necessitated by the large campus, it 
is almost impossible to attain any 
degree of humanism, and this fur- 
ther points up the emphasis on hu- 
man values that is afforded only 
by the small college campus. 

Order or campus organization is 
also an interesting element in its 
ability to influence the character of 
a campus. In addition to efficient 
relationships of buildings, a cam- 
pus, through proper space organ- 
ization, can be made rich in its 
spatial composition. Going from 
one class or activity to another is 
a pleasurable experience. In fact a 
well-designed campus can arouse 
innumerable shades of emotional 
experiences through the variations 
and modulation of spatial qualities. 
Such experiences can only be com- 
pared to the moods and shades of 
emotions aroused by music in its 
most intricate symphonic forms. 
This may sound rather far out to 
some, but examples manifesting 
this in campus design exist today 
and need only to be experienced by 
those who doubt the validity of this 
contention. Buildings can be organ- 
ized to achieve the same functional 
efficiency but in ways which, un- 
fortunately, result in a trite and 
sterile expression with no more in- 
terest or warmth than that of an 
army cantonment with standard- 
ized buildings in standard rows. In- 
terestingly enough, one will not cost 
a penny more than the other. A 
sensitivity to architecture is the 
only difference. But I might add 
that good architecture cannot be 
guaranteed by state licensing of 
practioners, or by the retention of 
expert consultants to act as a crutch 
for the mediocrity of the practioner 
retained for the work. For an ex- 
pert, I believe, is a person who will 
prevent one from making little mis- 
takes, but perpetuates the big ones. 
The best guarantee of securing 
good architecture is objectivity, on 
the part of the client, in the selec- 
tion of a good architect. 

Construction materials, the vo- 


cabulary of architecture with which 
we define and enclose our rooms 
and spaces, have perhaps the great- 
est impact in their contribution to 
the emotional quality of buildings. 
Unfortunately there is a great trend 
today towards the use of synthetic 
and artificial materials for building 
finishes, based solely on their prac- 
tical economy and ease of mainte- 
nance. At the same time there is a 
disregard for the fact that the 
spaces created are for the use of 
human beings, with human values 
and emotions. While these sterile, 
clinical types of interiors respond 
properly to tests conducted with 
scientific instruments and give a 
good account of themselves in labo- 
ratory reports—are these the sole 
criteria for the creation of a proper 
environment for the education of 
students? I think not. I am happy to 
to see a trend towards the carpet- 
ing of classrooms and away from 
the frozen-food-store feeling of the 
vinyl plastic floor. Furthermore, I 
am rather astonished that the use 
of carpeting has to be justified by 
massive scientific analysis before 
school boards and administrators 
have the courage to use it. 

My last point concerns itself 
with architectural style—perhaps 
the most misunderstood and con- 
troversial aspect of architecture. 
Style in architecture is not a super- 
ficial exterior treatment of buildings 
selected at random by the most in- 
fluential personality on the board as 
appropriate for the campus. This 
seems to be the most common 
method of determination of style, 
except in the rare case in which the 
architect is the most influential per- 
sonality. 


Regionalism 


Style, however, is a much more 
interesting phenomenon and is the 
result, rather than a predetermined 
objective, of the architectural proc- 
ess. Appropriateness of style rests 
on whether the result of design or 
feeling of the atmosphere desired 
has been successfully captured. 
Perhaps most important of all is 
whether the campus, in its design, 
is also sympathetic with character 
of the area and region with re- 
spect to its roots, traditions, 
climate and topography. In archi- 
tectural parlance this is sometimes 
called regionalism. Different ге- 
gions throughout our country each 
have a definite quality or person- 
ality that is readily sensed. New 
England has a character that is dif- 
ferent from that of the Midwest, or 
California, or the Southwest. And 
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Above and below, buildings designed by the author for the University of Beirut. 
Another example of a campus that is “sympathetic with character of the area— 
its roots, tradition, climate, topography.” Use of indigenous materials is often 
cheaper. The ornate handmade tile used to pave this walkway cost less than 
any imported substitute. Photos: Rondal Partridge (above), Cinephot (below) 
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these differences involve not only 
climate and topography, but also 
traditions and forms that, through 
the years, have become a part and 
parcel of the personality of the 
region, related to it, and recognized 
as characteristic of it. 

While a form of architecture 
may fit sympathetically into one 
area, it would at the same time be 
completely out of harmony with 
the character of another region. As 
an extreme example, I believe that 
you would agree that a Spanish 
adobe hacienda with tile roof would 
look rather ridiculous in Tokyo, 
Japan. It is also ridiculous to im- 
pose the same standard form, or 
style, of building design in New 
England, Arizona and Alaska; yet 
that is being done every day in 
what is currently known as “соп- 
temporary” or “the international 
style” of architecture. It is equally 
unfortunate to impose а light-in- 
dustrial type school building design 
in а predominantly residential 
neighborhood; yet this too is being 
done every day. I can categorically 
state that a school campus can be 
completely functional, flexible and 
incorporate every modern technical 
advance in construction, while at 
the same time being of a style and 
expression that is in complete har- 
mony with its neighborhood, re- 
gion, and the traditions and roots 
of the area. This dees not mean, I 
might emphasize, an eclectic copy 
of traditional forms in architecture, 
but a creative interpretation that 
results in a harmony of feeling. 

These, then, are some of the 
qualities and aspects of architecture 
that relate to the spirit of man and 
their application to the planning of 
the college campus. We are today 
faced with an almost insurmount- 
able problem in trying to preserve 
these qualities. This is due to the 
tremendous social changes which 
face our society. The great popula- 
tion explosion in this country is 
sweeping away all sensitivity to 
human values and human dignity 
like a vast tidal wave. As a result, 
we are constructing larger and 
larger college campuses, with their 
attendant production-line qualities 
and impersonality of scale which 
reduce the individual student to an 
anonymous unit. The small college 
campus, I believe, is the best hope 
in education today for preserving 
the dignity and respect of the in- 
dividual and these are the very 
qualities necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the basic cultural values 
that have made our society the 
greatest achievement of man. <q 
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Sixth of a planned series of Technical Reference Guides on the following disasters: 


HURRICANES * TORNADOES * EARTHQUAKES * TERMITES * FLOODS * SNOW, SLEET AND BLIZZARDS 


| Snow is a form of precipitation 
composed of ice crystals produced 
through the condensation of atmos- 
pheric moisture at temperatures be- 
low freezing. Usually the crystals 
develop in the shape of feathery 
six-pointed stars with spreading 
branches extending in somewhat 
symmetrical patterns that have the 
appearance of lacelike hexagons. 

“Blizzard” is a term used to 
describe a type of winter storm of 
occasional occurrence, character- 
ized by high wind, very low tem- 
perature and an abundance of fine 
snow in the air. There has been 
a tendency to use this term indis- 
criminately to mean any heavy 
snowstorm accompanied by more 
or less wind. The US Weather Bu- 
reau uses the following criteria in 
classifying blizzards: wind speeds 
of 35 mph or more; considerable 
falling and/or blowing snow; and 
temperature 20° F or lower. 

Sleet is a mixture of snow or 
hail and rain; a drizzling or driving 
of partly frozen rain; or rain that 
freezes as it falls. 

Snowfall occurs in the US over 
most of the area at one time or 
another, beginning generally along 
the 30th parallel and increasing in 
amount the further north and the 
higher the altitude, with the heavi- 
est snow being found in mountain 
areas. 

Weather maps show in general 
where snow is occurring and the 
amounts are reported in the ob- 
servations, but most of the large ac- 
cumulations occur in places which 
are nearly inaccessible or which 
become so when snow is unusually 
deep. 


Blizzards are more common in 
the midwestern and mountain areas 
of the country, although they have 
occurred at some time in all regions 
which get snow. 


Damage 


The extent of property damage 
or loss of life depends upon the 
area involved, and to a degree on 
the time of year, duration and total 
amount of snowfall. Unusually 
heavy snow and prolonged spells 
of snow weather sometimes isolate 
communities for days, causing dis- 
aster; however, extreme cases have 
fortunately been rare. 


Paradise Lodge, Rainier National Park, Washington 


* LIGHTNING 


Loss of livestock has been great 
in major storms, amounting to 
thousands of dollars especially un- 
der blizzard conditions. 

Sleet or freezing rain has caused 
damage to public utilities, especially 
power and telephone lines. With 
the advent of smooth skin multi- 
story buildings, sleet and freezing 
rain have introduced additional haz- 
ards. Ice forms on the building face 
during a storm, and then as tem- 
perature rises, the ice is shed from 
large areas at a time, causing suffi- 
cient hazard to necessitate block- 
ing of streets until all the ice has 
been shed. 

Major damage to buildings has 


US Weather Bureau 
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been rare. In a few cases, struc- 
tural failure of roofs has occurred 
due to snow loads or combination 
of snow and wind loads exceeding 
the amount assumed and provided 
for in the design. 

Blizzards and wind-borne snow 
have occasionally damaged interior 
finishes in buildings that were not 
weathertight. 


Historic Blizzards 

One notable blizzard occurred in 
New York City during March 12- 
13, 1888, causing loss of over 400 
lives, due to exposure and to 
fires which burned houses and pub- 
lic buildings while firemen were 
blocked off by snow. 

On December 26-27, 1947, New 
York City received 26 inches of 
snow without wind. This caused 
stoppage of all forms of transpor- 
tation, and it cost eight million 
dollars to remove enough snow to 
permit movement of traffic. 

On January 22, 1952, а pas- 
senger train was stalled by blizzard 
at Emigrant Gap, Calif, with 196 
passengers aboard and a crew of 
30. They were marooned three 
days before being rescued. 

Table on next page shows major 
blizzards as compiled by the US 
Weather Bureau. 

Existing code provisions from 
the four major building codes fol- 
low.* 


Uniform Building Code—1958 


Section 2305. Roofs shall sus- 
tain, within the stress limitations 


* Design load is a factor deserving careful 
engineering study for each specific job, and 
= figures should be accepted at their face 
value. 


of this code, all dead loads plus 
unit live loads as set forth in Table 
23-B. The live loads will be as- 
sumed to act vertically upon the 
area projected upon а horizontal 
plane. 

Snow load, full or unbalanced, 
or wind load shall be considered 
in place of loads as set forth in 
Table 23-B, where such loading 
will result in larger members or 
connections. 


National Building Code—1955, 
1957 Amendments 


902.5 Roof loads. Ordinary 
roofs, either flat, pitched or curved, 
shall be designed for a load of not 
less than 20 psf of horizontal pro- 
jection in addition to the dead load, 
and in addition to either the wind 
or other loads, whichever produces 
the greater stresses. 

The design loads for roofs given 
in Sec 902.5 of the National Build- 
ing Code represent the minimum 
that should be used, regardless of 
the location of the municipality. 
The figure given in the code is 
suitable for use in areas subject 
to light snowfall. However, in areas 
subject to frequent or heavy snow- 
falls, the minimum design load for 
roofs should be increased commen- 
surate with the amount of snowfall 
that may be expected in the area. 


BOCA Basic Building Code 


Building Officials Conference of 
America—3d edition 1960 

711.0 Roof loads. 711.1 Min roof 
load. In areas subject to snow loads, 
the roof shall be designed for a live 
load of 30 psf in the absence of 


specific information as designated 
in Sec 712.2. 

712.0 Snow load. 712.1 Shape of 
roof. When the effect of the shape 
of roof structure as determined by 
actual test indicates lesser or greater 
snow retention value than specified 
in this article, the roof load shall 
be modified accordingly. 

712.2 Special snow loads. In sec- 
tions subject to snow loads as indi- 
cated by the average snow depth 
in the records of the US Weather 
Bureau, the design loads shall be 
modified accordingly. 


Southern Standard Building Code 
1957-58 Revision 


1203.2 Roof live loads. Where 
the rise is less than 30 degrees, 
roofs shall be designed for a verti- 
cal live load only of not less than 
20 psf of horizontal projection ap- 
plied to any and all slopes; when 
the rise is greater than 30 degrees, 
the roof shall be designed for wind 
load only. 


ASA Code 


Further information on design 
live loads for roofs may be found 
in the American Standard Building 
Code Requirements for minimum 
design loads in Buildings and other 
structures, ASA A58.1—1955. Fol- 
lowing are applicable sections of 
ASA А58.1: 

3.8 Minimum roof loads. 3.8.1 
flat, pitched or curved roofs: Ordi- 
nary roofs, either flat, pitched, or 
curved, shall be designed for a load 
of not less than 20 psf of horizontal 
projection in addition to the dead 
load, and in addition to either the 
wind or the earthquake load, which- 
ever produces the greater stresses. 
Note: The unit load recommended 
in 3.8.1 is a minimum, It is intended 
to provide for loads incidental to 
construction and repair, for sleet 
loads and minor snow loads, and to 
insure reasonable stiffness to the 
roof. In preparing a local code, the 
snow records of the nearest US 
Weather Bureau station or, if 
Weather Bureau records are not 
available, the snow-load map 
(see A3.8.1 below) should be con- 
sulted and the indicated unit snow 
load for the locality, if larger, sub- 
stituted for the minimum. In such 
a case, provision should be made in 
the local code to the effect that any 
excess over 20 psf may be reduced 
for each degree of pitch over 20 
degrees by S/40-1/2, where S is 
the total snow load in psf. 

3.8.2 Special conditions. When 
the effect of the shape of roof struc- 


ture as determined by actual test 
or experience indicates lesser or 
greater snow-retention value than 
specified herein, the roof load shall 
be modified as directed or approved 
by the building official. 

When valleys are formed by a 
multiple series of roofs, special 
provision shall be made for the 
increased load at the intersections. 

Following excerpts from Appen- 
dix attached to А58.1 as explana- 
tion and supplementary material: 

A3.8.1 Flat, pitched, or curved 
roofs. The map shows snow-load 
zones based upon an investigation 
undertaken by the US Weather 
Bureau at the request of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 
This map is reproduced from the 
publication “Snow Load Studies” 
issued by that agency. Where no 
values for snow loads appear on 
the map, they have been omitted 
because of irregular distribution as- 
sociated with rugged terrain. 

The value of 20 psf on the pro- 
jected area, іп 3.8./ of the standard, 
has been selected as a minimum 
even in localities where little or no 
snowfall occurs, because it has been 
considered necessary to provide for 
occasional loading due to workmen 
and materials during repair opera- 
tions. Where the local snow load, as 
indicated on the zone map, exceeds 
20 psf of horizontal projection, the 
excess may be reduced from its full 
value at 20-degree slope in recogni- 
tion of the fact that less snow is 
likely to be retained at greater 
slopes. At 60 degrees it is assumed 
to disappear. 

A3.8.2 Special conditions. It is 
recognized that there are roof ar- 
rangements in fairly general use 
which present special problems in 
allowing for snow loads. Some per- 
mit greater than usual slide-off of 
snow, while others tend to encour- 
age accumulation at certain points. 
No general rules can be laid down 
to cover all cases, but cognizance 
should be taken of special condi- 
tions where these are present. 


Customary Construction Practices 


Snow loads are generally used as 
specified from building codes for 
design purposes. Where no values 
are specified or where special con- 
ditions occur, records of the closest 
US Weather Bureau should be con- 
sulted. In addition, records or infor- 
mation from local residents may be 
of value. 

Blizzards or blowing snow pre- 
sent problems due to the fact that 
wherever air will enter, snow will 
also. Cracks around doors and win- 
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US Weather Bureau 


dows should be weatherstripped to 
prevent this. Attic ventilation and 
crawl space ventilation should have 
closable doors or hatches to seal 
these spaces in winter, in areas sub- 
ject to blizzards. Eaves and soffits 
should be tight; otherwise, snow will 


be blown into attic or ceiling space, 
melt and damage interior finishes. 
Orientation of residences and 
separated buildings can affect the 
utility and living aspects of a prop- 
erty. Drifting snow will pile up 
around and behind buildings, and 


Snow-load zones in the United States. Where no values for snow loads appear on the 
map, they have been omitted because of irregular distribution due to rugged terrain 


by proper analysis of the problem 
it is frequently possible to arrange 
entrances and driveways so as to 
avoid major drifting. 

Shelter belts of trees are often 
planted to protect rural or urban 
property. These belts are placed on 
the windward side of the area to be 
protected and placed a minimum of 
100 ft from the buildings. Trees 
decrease the velocity of the snow- 
carrying wind, allowing snow to 
drop and form drifts. These usually 
begin back of the tree belt and ex- 
tend out from it some distance. Al- 
lowing sufficient space between the 
belt and buildings prevents drifting 
from reaching the buildings. 

Snow fences are often used to 
form drifts and collect snow away 
from the area to be protected. This 
means of protection is used ex- 
tensively by highways and railroads. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Usually sound design and con- 
struction will provide adequately 
for snow, sleet and blizzard con- 
ditions. As mentioned earlier, there 
are some areas for which adequate 
snow records are not available, and 
for these conditions, it will be up 
to the individual architect to deter- 
mine design criteria. 

Also the hazard of sleet ac- 
cumulating on the face of smooth- 
surface buildings, and then drop- 
ping as a sheet of ice, has not been 
solved and needs more research. <4 
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Theaters in Elementary Schools 


by Martha 8. Brush 


Drawings by Mrs C. Tibbott 


» There are over 300 volunteer 
groups trouping children’s plays to 
public schools all over the United 
States. Most are members of The 
Children’s Theatre Conference, a 
division of The American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association (AETA). 
Thus the opinions expressed in this 
article are the concerns of many 
people other than this writer. 

The main object of taking chil- 
dren’s plays into the schools is to 
expose youngsters to live theater 
and to find and produce carefully- 
chosen plays for children with the 
highest possible production stand- 
ards. Most of the people involved 
in this operation are female vol- 
unteers who direct, stage manage, 
act as crew, design, make and paint 
their own sets and costumes, and 
in many cases are the actual per- 
formers. Whenever possible, chil- 
dren are used in children’s roles, 
and men, possibly college students, 
are recruited for male reles. 


Very few elementary schools have 
any facility that could be called 
adequate for a well-mounted play. 
After all the basis of all drama is 
to see and to hear. The word “au- 
ditorium” is self-expressive. There 
are three paramount reasons for 
this lack of adequate facilities: 

* Most school boards in this day 
of emphasis on the sciences are 
loath to spend money for anything 
that is considered a frill. But sci- 
entific brains come from children 
who have developed creative imagi- 
nation. Drama, which is a com- 
ponent of all the arts and a combi- 
nation of many of them, surely 
contributes to this indispensable 
characteristic of future scientists. 

* Architects employed by school 
boards are seldom trained in thea- 
ter planning, and too often they 
are confined by a budget which, 
they feel, prohibits the calling-in 
of a theater consultant when the 
time comes to plan the auditorium. 
The AETA has such consultants 
available, but there is a deplorable 
lack of communication, ай this 
time, between school architects and 
theater consultants. This means that 
a great many capable architects do 
not understand that a consultant’s 
fee may save money, time and 
headaches and, therefore, is well 
worth the cost. 

• Most elementary school audito- 
riums are built to double as cafe- 
terias and/or gymnasiums and, in 
some cases, study halls, which can 
only mean that as auditoriums they 
are not adequate. It is perfectly 
conceivable that a cafeteria can 
serve as a study hall, a lecture hall, 
or a space for physical education, 
but an auditorium, to be worthy of 
its name, should have at least an 
adequate stage, some simple light- 


ing equipment and carefully studied 
sight-lines, which would be greatly 
enhanced by a sloping floor. George 
Pierce Baker, long-time head of 
the Yale School of Drama, reiter- 
ated constantly to his students that: 
“There are two things anyone at- 
tending a play has a right to expect: 
one is to see, the other is to hear.” 
It has been my misfortune not to 
be able to do either in most ele- 
mentary school auditoriums that I 
have had anything to do with. 


Stage Design 


Let us start with the stage. Us- 
ually it is a glorified platform with 
curtains, a hard wood floor and, 
sometimes, (but not very often) 


one bridge of lights, controlled by 
the conventional kind of light switch 
found in any home. It should be 
obvious even to the neophyte that 
these conditions are less than ideal 
for any sort of a play. There is no 
room to cross over backstage, no 


space to handle costumes or store 
scenery for shifting sets and no 
dressing rooms for the performers. 
The proscenium opening is so nar- 
row that only those fortunate 
enough to sit dead center can see 
the size of the room, and the lack 
of any acoustical treatment pro- 
hibits hearing beyond the tenth row 
of the movable desks, cafeteria 
benches, or whatever serves as 
seats. 


Now this is all well and good 
if one is attending a lecture or a 
monologue by someone standing 
center stage, but it presents insur- 
mountable problems to the director 
of a play. It is impossible to have 
each cast member dash to center 
stage, say his line and jump out of 
the way for the next actor to take 
his place in order to be seen or 
heard. 

The most imaginative scene de- 
signer can hardly produce sets that 
can be easily moved from school 
to school without being able to 
drive a nail into the stage floor. In 
many schools bracing sets with 
nails is prohibited, and іп those 
where it is allowed, it is next to 
impossible. Architects are used to 
using hardwood floors in areas 
where there is a great deal of traf- 
fic. Unfortunately, they often do 
not realize that a stage floor, to be 
at all utilitarian, must be of soft- 
wood, such as pine or fir. Try driv- 
ing a nail into a hardwood floor 
and you will find this statement is 
not an exaggeration. 


Sets and Special Effects 


Now we come to the lights. Most 
children’s plays have many magic 
effects which can only be accom- 
plished with lights. Even when the 
lighting technician is fortunate 
enough to have a small portable 
dimmer and the proper equipment 
to supplement the existing fixtures, 
all too often there is no way to 
darken the cafetorium, gymtorium, 
or what-have-you. 


James Hull Miller is а great 
proponent of the open stage audi- 
torium (see “The General Audi- 
torium,” August 1960 issue of the 
AIA Journal). He feels that it is 
more flexible, cheaper and a space 
saver. We do not agree. What dif- 
ference is there in the cubage if a 
building goes up instead of out? I 
maintain that the “up” has an ad- 
vantage in cost (but I’m no archi- 
tect and not much of a mathemati- 
cian). There is, I agree, flexibility, 
but a theater of this type must use 
“projected scenery” (a fairly com- 
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plicated process) or scenery built 
on dollies or wagons (sets con- 
structed on platforms which roll on 
and off stage). In the first place, it 
takes a great deal of wing space to 
line these platforms up for quick 
changes, as of necessity they are 
sometimes 4’x12’ or even larger. 
In the second place, it takes man 
power, and I do mean MAN, to 
move them on and off stage and 
to load and unload them from the 
scenery truck as it goes from school 
to school. 

The concept of an open stage vs 
the combination of apron and con- 
tained stage may indeed be an an- 


swer for university and high school 


auditoriums because there they 
have man power. In children’s the- 
ater trouping units we are talking 
about woman power almost ex- 
clusively. 

With a loft and counterbalanced 
rigging, women can shift scenes 
quickly and smoothly by bringing 
in back-drops that have been flown, 
just by pulling a rope. This covers 
elaborate set changes and thus the 
play can move continuously with- 
out intermissions. It also accom- 
plishes two very important things 
—it shortens the play (grades 1-6 
make up a large part of a children’s 
theater audience, and their span of 
attention is limited). It also does 
not give time for the otherwise in- 
evitable eating and drinking and 
running up and down the aisles. 

Most plays for children have 
several sets, and often a trouping 


group will give as many as fifty 
performances of a single play. Of 
necessity, there must be three or 
four trained crews for each play, 
and the crews must be small. No 
volunteer, no matter how dedicated 
(and children’s theater volunteers 
are a dedicated lot), can be ex- 
pected to give more than a reason- 
able amount of time away from 
home and family. With counterbal- 
anced rigging, as few as four 
women can handle a complicated 
play. With dollies it would take 
three times that many. 

The late Frank Lloyd Wright, in 
the only theater he designed (the 


famous Kalita Humphreys Memo- 
rial Theatre in Dallas), used a cir- 
cular stage in a circular auditorium. 
He saw the need for a loft—chil- 
dren want to see Peter Pan really 
fly and Alice really fall down that 
Rabbit Hole. These effects and 
many others can be accomplished 
much more easily with a stage with 
a loft. Try “flying” an actor from a 
12-foot ceiling. 


Size 


Many high school and univer- 
sity theaters have more than ade- 
quate facilities. Many give one 
play for children during their sea- 
son, but for the most part these 
auditoriums are not available to 
the volunteer trouping units. Full- 
time drama programs of their own 
are in operation. Most of them 
also have a seating capacity of 


1600 or so. Children cannot pos- 
sibly project their voices enough 
to be heard in a place of this size 
without expensive sound equipment. 
Also the child in the audience can- 
not feel any intimacy with the 
actors on stage. (Identifying with 
the actors is a very important fac- 
tor in children’s theater.) There- 
fore, I go along with Wright and 
with Miller in the widening of the 
seating arc, but I maintain that this 
can be accomplished with a wider 
proscenium opening plus an apron 
which projects far enough into the 
auditorium to allow the child-au- 
dience to feel a part of the play. 

I am not suggesting that every 
elementary school being built to- 
day should have a complete theater 
as part of its plant. This is, I realize, 
unrealistic budget-wise. I am sug- 
gesting that school architects and 
theater consultants get together and 
plan at least one really adequate 
facility to serve five or six schools 
in a given area. 

This has been successfully ac- 
complished in several cities, where 
the Board of Education allows the 
use of school buses to transport the 
children to the theater (some dur- 
ing and some after school hours). 
The job of selling the importance 
of theater for elementary children 
to these school boards was done al- 
most entirely by children’s theater 
volunteers. 

This article is not intended to be 
completely negative. More and 
more communities have realized the 
importance of live theater for ele- 
mentary children and are support- 
ing it through PTAs and other 
civic organizations. What we need 
for the future is better-equipped 
auditoriums, so that as the troup- 
ing units strive toward greater per- 
fection, the auditoriums in the ele- 
mentary schools will keep in step. 
Please, let’s have closer coopera- 
tion between the school boards, 
their architects and the theater con- 
sultants. Better auditoriums will be 
built in our elementary schools 
only when this problem of com- 
munication among the interested 
parties has been solved. 

The American Institute of Ar- 
chitects now has a Committee on 
Theatre Architecture. It is my un- 
derstanding that the members of 
this committee intend to work 
closely with the theater consultants 
of the AETA. This is a tremen- 
dous step in the right direction, and 
both organizations are to be con- 
gratulated for recognizing and try- 
ing to fill a great need in our future 
elementary school plants. <q 


International Relations 


by Arch R. Winter AIA 


» The Hellenic section of UIA 
acted as hosts to members of the 
Working Commission on Urbanism. 
Working sessions were scheduled 
daily for the entire week, including 
two days spent at Mykonos (with a 
short side-trip to Delos). Prof Kit- 
sikis of the Hellenic section was in 
charge of arrangements. 

Mr van Eesteran of The Nether- 
lands was chairman of the meeting. 
Other representatives of the various 
sections were: 


Tonev (Bulgaria) 

Hebebrand (Germany) 

Roberto (Brazil) 

Cano (Spain) 

Hladky (Czechoslovakia) 

Akcer (Turkey) 

Hoechel (Switzerland—secretary) 

Ling (England) 

Winter (US—alternate for 
Carl Feiss FAIA) 

Argyropoulos (Greece) 

Glikson (Israel) 

Malisz (Poland) 

Loveiko (USSR) 

Calsat (France) 


observers 


van Embden (Delft) 
Vassiliadis (Athens) 


guests 


Wedepohl (Berlin) 
Dubuisson (Paris) 


UIA representation consisted of 
Mr Candilis, UIA delegate, and 
Mme Sonia van Peborgh, who 
serves as liaison with all working 
commissions. 

Discussions of agenda items were 
not consecutive and complete, but 
were carried on intermittently. They 
are reported herein by subject. 


Cuba-Mexico Congress 


Theme of the biennial Congress 
to be held in Havana beginning 


September 29 will be Architecture 
for Undeveloped Countries. The 
Executive Committee has desig- 
nated four main areas for the Ur- 
banism Commission’s part іп the 
program: 


* regional planning 

• neighborhood planning 
• housing 

* technological problems 


For obvious political reasons, the 
US delegate could not take much 
part in discussion of the Havana 
sessions. But although AIA cannot 
participate in Cuba sessions, we can 
and will take part in the Mexico 
meetings October 8-12—Urbanism 
Commission’s participation will 
consist of three meetings; one a 
private working session and the 
other two public meetings open to 
all interested persons. 

Hopefully, several members of 
the Commission will attend the 
Cuba-Mexico meetings and will do 
some traveling in the US afterward. 
Plans are being formulated to enter- 
tain them here. 


Architects and Planners 


The matter of architect-planner 
relationships is apparently a burn- 
ing question abroad as in the US. 
Like most architects, members 
tended to feel that town planning 
should be done by architects. It 
was recognized and generally 
agreed, however, that while archi- 
tects should assume greater ге- 
sponsibility for urban design, gen- 
eral planning work requires addi- 
tional training and abilities. 

The consensus was that if the 
architect is to assume the place of 
leadership he wants, he must de- 
velop greater awareness of town 
planning in his individual building 
designs. 

Some members felt that including 
town planning in architectural edu- 
cation would help; that the architect 


UIA WORKING 
COMMISSION ON 
URBANISM 
ATHENS—JUNE 1962 


is subject to criticism for not being 
equipped to participate fully. 

I reported on the efforts of the 
Urban Design Committee toward a 
“white paper” on АІА-АІР- а 
project still to be completed—and 
on the Urban Design series in the 
Journal, as an effort to widen the 
architect’s viewpoint and stimulate 
interest in urban design. 

Mr Candilis, the executive com- 
mittee delegate, asked that members 


commission members at 


Working 
session: Calsat, Mme Sonia van Pe- 
borgh, Tonev, Glikson, Winter, Hebe- 
brand, Wedepohl, Vassiliadis, Malisz 


get and furnish to the Commission 
information on the roles of archi- 
tect and town planner in each coun- 
try. He indicated that a question- 
naire would be prepared and sent 
out. 


Urban Sprawl 


On Friday morning Mr Vassil- 
iadis, Director of Town Planning 
in the Ministry of Public Works, 
reported on Greek town planning. 
Chief problem is increasing growth 
and spread of the only two large 
cities—Athens and Salonika—and 
the lack of any authority to control 
it either from a local viewpoint or 
in terms of the national economy. 
Mr Vassiliadis hopes to establish a 
central planning office in the Min- 
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Above, view of Athens—old town 
from Acropolis. At left, 

Mykonos port. Opposite page, 
sections at actual size of 

van Eesteran plans of Amsterdam: 
new housing area (above) 

and center of old city (below) 
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Commission secretary Hoechel (Switzerland) showed “normes graphiques,” standard map symbols which may hope- 
fully come into international use. Symbols (cross for church, book for library, etc) and standardized marking for 
industrial or residential areas, parks, water would simplify use of maps and town-planning aids оп ап interna- 
tional basis. (This example is reproduced from a presentation in “Bulletin Technique de la Suisse Romande”) 


istry to collaborate with individual 
town planning agencies. He re- 
ported that there is a new national 
economic plan which has not yet 
been translated into terms of physi- 
cal planning. 

There is a feeling among archi- 
tects in Greece that the profession 
is being left out of town planning— 
in fact, that little or no effective 
planning is being done in any case. 
Many Greek architects have had 
graduate education in town plan- 
ning and feel that this should be an 
important part of their work. 

Mr van Eesteran spoke on city 
design on Saturday, and illustrated 
his talk with plans for Amsterdam 
and other cities in Holland. Mem- 
bers of the Hellenic section im- 
mediately brought up several ques- 
tions attempting to interpret what is 
being done elsewhere in terms of 
what can be done in Greece. (What 
can be done to control the growth 
of Athens and stimulate that of 
other towns? How can we fit into 


the work of the government plan- 
ning agency? How can we go about 
imposing design standards on new 
growth, much of which is entirely 
unplanned with narrow footpath 
streets, no sanitation, etc?) 

Obviously no pat answers can 
be given to questions like these; if 
any one solution could be applied 
to all urban problems, there would 
be no need for such discussions. 
The visitors did try to give ex- 
amples from their own experience 
to show the kinds of things that 
can be done. 

Mr Ling of England later 
pointed out that Athens has im- 
portant advantages as a city site, 
but limitations on size and control 
over the sprawling suburbs (now 
spreading up the surrounding hill- 
sides) are needed. 

One public meeting was held, at- 
tended by the Greek architects and 
some students. Several of the Com- 
mission members gave illustrated 
talks; unfortunately no time was 


available for question and answer 
sessions, which disappointed the 
guests. 


Conclusions 


Concrete results of the meeting 
are not easy to measure. Compari- 
sons of population densities or of 
parking problems are things that 
can be considered only in the con- 
text of the individual countries. On 
the other hand, the meeting seemed 
successful in allowing for exchange 
of ideas. 

More important than our im- 
mediate reactions, however, are the 
likely long-range values to the In- 
stitute and its work. Over a period 
of time, and with continuity in our 
participation in the working com- 
mission, there is no doubt that we 
can strengthen our own program 
for bringing architectural and town 
planning work into more effective 
relationships. This, of course, is 
the principal objective of АТА: 
Urban Design Committee. <q 
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The ACSA has not in the past published anonymous 
contributions; nor does it intend to make a practice 
of it in the future. However, the absence of the au- 
thors name from the manuscript from which this 
article is printed did not seem to be a good reason 
for denying the Journal’s readers the benefit of his in- 
cisive remarks on a subject of such general concern 
—especially since it appears probable that those re- 
marks were prepared for delivery at an ACSA meet- 
ing. Internal evidence in the manuscript suggests 
that the paper was written about twelve years ago, 
and some parts of it, which had obviously dated, have 
been excised. The question is: How much of what is 
printed here is still true today? Or have we changed 
all that? The Editor invites answers or comments, in 
letter form. He also invites the author, to whom 
surely no apology is due, to reveal his identity. 


When one boards a foreign-bound plane one shows 
a passport—a token which discloses one’s right to 
embark. It seems to me that before getting aboard 
a controversial question one should disclose one’s 
prejudices. Where disclosure is made, so much time 
is saved. Furthermore, one can enjoy another’s 
prejudices if they are clear and understood. But if 
they are merely latent in the complex of his thought, 
they tend to be intolerable. 

Of my own dear prejudices two are particularly 
operable where education is the issue. I believe that 
architecture is one of the humanities. This one makes 
me place a highest value on general education. I 
also believe that I myself received the poorest of 


The llis of Architectural Education: A Diagnosis 


by Anon 


education, if indeed I can be said to have received it, 
and if it did in fact bear any resemblance to an 
education. This one makes me place a very low 
value on schools in general. It also puts me in a 
gullible position vis-à-vis professors. I cannot help 
but suspect that they know things of vital interest and 
importance, which I could understand if only I knew 
how. To me a professor is per se a great man. 

Thus freighted, I would argue that the quality of 
architectural education depends to some large extent 
on how we answer three separate but related clusters 
of questions. The first of these has to do with how 
architecture itself, and therefore how architectural 
education, is defined. Is there more than one defini- 
tion? If so, why? Are they all equally valid? If not, 
which is most central to architectural practice? These 
questions have to do with the ideological adjustments 
of architectural schools. It is essentially an external 
view, a front elevation which does little to disclose 
the interior of the institution. 

The second cluster has to do with that interior. 
How do schools choose their students? Are “average” 
and “talented” applied to students, value judgments 
on a single species or are they really symbols for two 
species? How, in general, do professors relate to the 
profession and to the students? In short, what are 
the dynamics of the social situation? Here again we 
are outside looking in—outside the individual stu- 
dent. Thus the third cluster has to do with his per- 
sonal situation. What does he know about architec- 
ture when he arrives? Is his early training confirmed 
or denied? What effects do confirmation or denial 
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have on his professional adjustment? What effect does 
his adjustment have on the profession as a whole? 

Ideologically speaking, architectural schools of 
reputation vary significantly. One needs only to know 
with what larger institution they are connected in 
order to sense where they stand. They are located 
within institutes of science-cum-engineering, in art 
schools (or in the art departments of great uni- 
versities), or as one of many satellite professional 
schools around a university. Architecture is con- 
ceived of as (a) science-connected, (b) art-con- 
nected, and (c) neutral. This broad latitude allowed 
the schools is based on the tripartite nature of archi- 
tecture itself: it is defined as “the art or science of 
constructing edifices for human use. . .” At least this 
is the humanist definition. Scientific schools tend to 
define it as “the science of constructing edifices,” 
while art schools tend to define it as “the art of con- 
structing edifices.” The “for human use” clause is 
not purposely left out of these definitions. Rather it 
gets lopped off in the conflict which ensues between 
the true nature of architecture and that of either art 
or science. This conflict, where architecture is con- 
ceived of as an art, has to do with expression. 


The art-connected school 


In the fine arts the drive is towards pure self ex- 
pression; in architecture the drive is towards social 
symbolism. The fine arts, pictures, sculpture, books, 
are designed in the first instance for individual con- 
sumption. Architecture is designed as a tool for the 
furtherance of established social institutions—the 
family, the congregation, the business, the govern- 
ment. Architecture partakes of fine art only when the 
essential social symbolism is overlaid with the per- 
sonal subjective expression with which artists imbue 
their work. The staffs of art schools are very naturally 
primarily concerned with the development of the 
latter talent. But this quality in architecture is an 
end step—it is not central. Before architecture can 
become fine art it must function humanly, struc- 
turally, mechanically, and symbolically. Thus a train- 
ing based on the needs of fine artists is at the wrong 
end of architecture’s cornucopia. 

The strength of the art-connected school tends, of 
course, to be in basic design, freehand, art history and 
architectural history. Standards of taste and accom- 
plishment in these areas are high. Through a natural 
process of selection the architectural design critics 
are apt to be art-minded and talented. The reputa- 
tion of the school attracts students similarly oriented. 
Art students are famous for their difficulties with 
mathematics, chemistry and the like. The engineer- 
ing courses are brought in from outside. Even when 
the people who teach them are inside they are still 
thought of as outside—outside the subjective world 
of art. Architects themselves call statics, dynamics, 


sanitation and electricity “service” courses. They are 
not even central to architecture, let alone to art. In 
the art-oriented school such courses must be pre- 
sented in not too onerous a fashion, in order to meet 
the low tolerance for them on the part of the stu- 
dents, both in terms of the students’ ability and the 
course’s prestige. 

The situation is such that history or the study of 
form for its own sake is extolled, while function and 
the study of structure for its own sake is neglected. 
The education becomes lopsided. Taste and value 
judgments far outweigh scrupulous pragmatic think- 
ing. Function and structure become hopelessly sub- 
servient to form, and the excesses in this direction 
are defended on grounds intellectually so shaky as 
to seem absurd. At the extreme there are schools 
where the “artistic temperament” and the childish ex- 
cesses typical of pseudo-artists are allowed such un- 
bridled control that they can only be placed in the 
lunatic fringe. 

But, if the intellectual tone of such schools tends 
to be less than ideal, their social tone is often very 
pleasant. An essential characteristic of artists is 
love of pleasure—they are always the ones who first 
discover its signs and portents. There is great op- 
portunity for lively discussion, glamorous parties, 
and suchlike activities. Artists are also interested 
in the essences of everything, including science, as 
long as they can approach them subjectively. This 
ability to give and take socially and to be interested 
and outgoing in all directions is much needed in 
architecture, and compensates to some extent for 
lack of intellectual rigor. After all one can hire 
rigor, provided one knows where it exists, and pro- 
vided one is tolerant enough to give it, once hired, 
its head. Whether because of tolerance, or weakness, 
long continued inequalities in the education offered 
architects by the art schools are rare. This is not 
equally true of the scientific institutes. 


The “scientific” school 


The reason for this has to do with the relationships 
of artists, scientists and architects. In our culture 
artists are low down on the totem pole, and as such 
are under constant attack. They are vulnerable. Ar- 
chitects are above them. When artists are pressured 
by architects they tend to give in, in order to main- 
tain as friendly a relationship as possible. Scientists 
enjoy the most tremendous, awe-inspiring, and per- 
vasive prestige. In addition they tend to be rigid and 
unsure in their approach to life, and in particular to 
the arts. These facts combined tend to make them 
nearly immune to architectural influence, on every 
level. Thus architectural schools in scientific insti- 
tutes tend to be swallowed whole. And of course the 
more prestige the institution maintains, the more 
completely it subjugates its architects. Scientists will 


not compromise with architects to the extent that 
artists will. 

But this common use of the word “science” is 
highly misleading. The truth is that the “scientific” 
institutes are engineering schools with a small group 
of sciences, at the high end of their intellectual and 
social spectrum, and at the low end a number of 
loosely connected disciplines such as business admin- 
istration and architecture. Engineering is the central 
interest of the institutes. The scientists and the archi- 
tects, separated by the whole breadth of the institu- 
tion, actually have nothing whatever to do with each 
other. It is the engineers whose values and prejudices 
are brought to bear on architecture. In one such 
school, business administration used to be classified 
as a humanity. In the same institute architects are 
still considered as intellectually inferior, slipshod 
and generally outside the pale. In faculty meetings 
the engineering majority make it the rule to insult 
their “long-haired” brethren. Architects in an art-di- 
rected school are, on the other hand, considered to be 
rigid, mechanistically minded, and chiefly concerned 
with a shallow manipulation of concretes. The pro- 
fession labors under a classic difficulty. It is at one 
and the same time the wrong thing to all men, and 
all things to all men. 

The virulent nature of the personal tensions be- 
tween architects and engineers is also due to the 
fact that they are in direct competition. Both dis- 
ciplines are concerned, in part, with edifices for 
human use. But, by definition, engineering excludes 
enjoyment (art) from its concerns. Engineers con- 
trive, architects create. Thus in spite of the fact that 
architects and engineers share many of the same 
goals, and many of the same techniques for reach- 
ing them, the quality of the end product and the 
fundamental approach are diametrically opposite. 
Our society places a higher value on mechanisms for 
the extension of its power than on edifices for the 
enjoyment of other pleasures. Thus engineers are 
inevitably more powerful and more single-minded 
than architects. 

In the scientific institutes this situation leads to an 
emphasis on the engineering courses far more drastic 
than the reversed emphasis in the art schools. One 
such school omitted, for many years, all history from 
its curriculum. Typically the attitude is that archi- 
tects should take exactly the same courses in science 
and engineering that scientists and engineers take. 
These courses often bear only the faintest resem- 
blance to the service courses architects actually need. 
Architectural students learn how to wind armatures 
under the general heading Electricity (taught for 
electrical engineers) or learn how to prevent epidem- 
ics in backward tropical countries under the general 
heading Sanitation (taught for public health officers). 
Such courses are presented with the greatest rigor, 
for an obvious reason: they are central to the dis- 
ciplines concerned. This rigor is not only foreign and 
antipathetic to architecture and architects; its diffi- 
culty, plus the fact that such courses swamp the 
curriculum, prevent the architects from the exercise 
of their own kind of discipline in their own central 


subject. The bitterness of the students concerned is 
matched only by the bitterness of their professional 
professors, who quite naturally resent having to 
teach uninterested and unqualified students in the 
field of their own lifework. 

Even in those areas where engineering and archi- 
tecture overlap most completely, scientific excesses 
are common. For example, architects are taught how 
to design T-beams, only to forget it during their 
professional apprenticeship. They then must take re- 
fresher courses in the subject in order to take their 
registration examination. Only when that has been 
passed can they finally and irrevocably relegate the 
subject to engineers. A skilled architect in general 
practice would no more design his own T-beams 
than he would do his own typing. The young archi- 
tect can only conclude that the grandfathers in his 
profession are using the prestige of engineering in 
order to delay and if possible to prevent him from 
competing with them. 

Just as the art schools tend to attract teachers on 
the art-for-art’s-sake periphery of architecture, scien- 
tific schools tend to collect teachers on the techno- 
cratic fringe. In this case artists, architects and 
historians are the outsiders, not only outside, but 
deemed inferior. In order to achieve status, the 
tendency is to “scientificate” their subjects. Thus 
art becomes the “scientific evaluation of the percep- 
tual process” and architecture itself is relegated to 
a “lab course in design research.” The staff spends 
its entire non-teaching hours on research into every 
conceivable side issue to architecture. The tendency 
is to break everything down for examination in detail 
rather than to put everything together for examina- 
tion as a whole—this latter being the architect’s 
principal mission in life. Such research, because it is 
imitative rather than dynamic, because it lacks in- 
tellectual probity, is quite literally despised by the 
true scientists and engineers. It only serves to lower 
still further the prestige of the entire architectural 
profession in their eyes. 


The unconnected school 


Because they are not subject to either artistic or 
engineering pressures, the unconnected schools are 
in the best position for an attack on the central core 
of architecture. Artists and engineers feel, of course, 
that such schools, lacking professionalism at the 
poles, can only be shallow. The danger of the posi- 
tion is that where everything is taught specifically 
for architects, no one will be really expert at any- 
thing. And in fact many such schools fall soggily 
into the trap. Sociology is taught by ex-city planners, 
materials by ex-specification writers, history by dis- 
appointed architects, land economics by ex-real es- 
tate men, and art by ex-air brush experts. But where 
such situations have not been allowed to go too far, 
the resulting education is more conducive to good 
architecture than that at the extreme. It at least 
approaches the center, though it does so without 
talent. Furthermore no higher authority forces such 
a situation on the school, in perpetuity. Thus its 
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faults can be ameliorated or corrected with relative 
ease. 

Among the various disciplines which bear on archi- 
tecture there are inevitably numerous people who 
see their own lifework as connected with it, just as 
architects see the connection from the reverse direc- 
tion. Such people exist, of course, in all schools. 
But, inside their proper institutions, they tend to 
be prevented from cross-fertilization on a formal 
basis. Their colleagues insist that they are “too valu- 
able to teach a service course,” and feel that gen- 
eralization leads to error and contempt. Outside their 
proper school they are more or less on their own. 
There are sociologists and psychiatrists who see in 
the architect’s situation a fruitful field for study, 
structural engineers with a passion for form, pro- 
fessors in the combined field of history and literature 
with a lively interest in the history and literature of 
architectural ideas, sculptors who recognize no peck- 
ing order in the realm of structure, and public 
health doctors who see the house as a basic aid to 
physical and emotional well-being. The opportunity 
open to the unconnected school is precisely that they 
can, because of their neutral position, attract such 
teachers. But they can only do so when they, in 
turn, have something to offer. That something is an 
exact appreciation of where and how these various 
elements fit into the synthesis which is architecture. 


Standards and students 


The standards of the school and the abilities of the 
students are fitted together in such a way that there 
turns out to be a modicum of students really un- 
suited to the profession, a large number of average 
students, and a very small number of talented stu- 
dents. The school regards these students as all of 
the same breed: their variations are not conceived 
to be of kind, but rather of innate ability. In theory 
they are to be treated exactly alike, given exactly the 
same chance at a standardized education which, in 
its turn, is conceived of as the best, whether it be 
arty, technocratic, or in fact the best possible. This 
bald statement of the abstract relationships is of 
course modified in practice. For example, engineer- 
ing-connected schools undoubtedly attract technically- 
minded students. But they also, by accident as it were, 
get art-minded students, who make heavy weather 
of them. And of course, special ability usually 
achieves special privilege. The individual criticism 
method used in design courses leads to quick recog- 
nition, and this tends to free young architects, re- 
gardless of the rigidities of the over-all situation. In 
these and other ways the theory is modified and 
humanized, but nevertheless it is the backbone of 
the educational structure. 

We have already seen that the education archi- 
tects receive is by no means standardized; at the 


very outset it is defined in three different ways, and 
from definition onwards can take a large number 
of directions. So one must question the assumption 
that students are of the same kind—that the only 
variable in the situation is talent. In fact, average 
and talented students seem to vary in many and 
significant ways, not only in school, but throughout 
their lives. 

The average student tends to approach architecture 
as an important, useful and rewarding craft—to be 
learned. His attitude towards school can be summed 
up in a remark often directed at his professors: 
“Please show me the best thing to do. I am willing 
and eager to learn, and will do it exactly as you 
want me to.” The attitudes implicit here are unwill- 
ingness to think, passive acceptance of authority, 
and good will. Such students form the great majority. 
In later life they do the great majority of buildings. 
This is by no means solely because of their relative 
numbers. They are characteristically better adjusted 
socially than their more talented brethren, have less 
far to go in order to reach maturity, and thus reach 
it sooner. As architects they make only the most 
minor “practical” improvements on what they have 
learned in school. Thus, because they are the ones 
chiefly responsible for the quality of our man-made 
environment, what they learn in school is of the 
most tremendous importance and significance. 

The talented student seems to approach archi- 
tecture as a challenge to his ingenuity and creativity. 
His attitude towards his professors is more often 
than not, “Tell me what you think if you must, but 
don’t expect me to believe a word of it.” In short, 
he tends to be quite disagreeable, or, as we say now- 
adays, poorly adjusted socially. The fact that he is 
“ahead” in school, and that he can keep ahead in 
less time, thus creating for himself the opportunity 
to branch out in directions closed to average stu- 
dents, is deceptive. He has farther to go both emo- 
tionally and intellectually. His general development 
after school tends to be slower than that of his 
average classmate. During his apprenticeship he will 
wear out more jobs. His first commission will be 
slower to materialize. His first solid success will 
not be achieved until he is over forty. His ability to 
slap the Chamber of Commerce on the back may 
never catch up with the average architect’s. But, 
even in the beginning his fame will spread, as the 
average student’s never will. And in the long run 
he will make relatively large contributions to the 
main stream of architecture. 

The average student would seem to need an educa- 
tion conceived of as a relatively durable set of pre- 
cepts, reinforced by as many principles as he is able 
to absorb. The talented student will not accept 
precepts. Indeed he will systematically destroy and 
discredit them. He looks upon principles with the 
greatest of scepticism and distrust. He is happy only 


in the realm of theory. He needs and is willing to 
absorb more theory than the average in such areas 
as electricity, sanitation, acoustics and design. Par- 
ticularly he needs theory in architecture itself—the 
whole complex—a subject which is, today, in a sad 
state of neglect. And finally he needs insights into 
his problems in social adjustment. The fundamental 
contrast is that average students tend to need train- 
ing in specific skills, while talented students tend 
to need insights into how, with more speed and less 
destructiveness, they can bring their peculiar gifts 
to bear upon reality. 


Students and staff 


In schools of reputation the staff tends to come 
from both groups. But while those from the talented 
group may represent a cross section of their adjust- 
ment, those from the average tend to come from the 
top of theirs. Thus the average of ability and train- 
ing for school staffs as a whole, and in general, is 
very much higher than the average for the profession 
as a whole. In the light of the average student’s need 
for principles and precepts slightly ahead of his time, 
in order that they may last him well, this is exceed- 
ingly fortunate and a credit to schools in general. 
It seems to contradict the dire overtones of that most 
vulgar of commonplaces, “Those who can, do: 
those who can’t, teach.” 

The tendency is for the majority of the staff to 
identify with the talented students, because they 
come from the same group, and thus tend to sympa- 
thize with their values and to understand their prob- 
lems in adjustment. The administration of the school 
on the other hand must, for important administrative, 
educational and financial reasons, support the cause 
of the average. The schools are in every administra- 
tively controllable sense geared for the majority, 
while in those areas where human nature has its 
way, the minority is favored. Average students nearly 
always feel that the professors play favorites, are 
only interested in brilliant students, and would rather 
speculate than preach. Talented students feel that 
the staff is more or less superannuated. In the end a 
large proportion of all students take a dim view of 
their professors, if for different reasons. 

This situation is in essence a four-cornered row, 
where administration, staff, talented and average 
students are all pulling in somewhat different direc- 
tions. Below these four groups are the sub-marginal 
students who receive, amid the general excitement, 
very little attention and no sympathy. This fifth 
group, through inattention, soft-heartedness, and a 
soft-headed notion that it just might contain a genius, 
wends its lonely way through the curriculum, and 
finally graduates along with its betters. At their 
thesis juries, the staff is utterly shocked and horrified 
by what they see, by the implications of letting so 
poor a professional loose on the world, and by the 
guilty feeling that if they had perhaps paid more 
attention to the students involved, the situation 
might be somewhat better. The administration on the 
other hand knows that to refuse such students a 


degree at the eleventh hour is to admit that they 
have not received an education, and that they never 
should have been allowed to believe that they could. 
This sort of mistake, they feel, is better kept a 
secret from higher powers, the public at large, and 
if possible, from the student himself. It is the school’s 
mistake and to make the student suffer unduly is to 
compound it. 

The staff and the talented students believe that 
the sub-marginal students have a destructive effect 
on the standards of the average students. “If so-and- 
so can get through on stuff like that, why should I 
break my neck to do so much better?” Actually this 
is the sort of thing students often say but seldom 
act on. The real fear is that the sub-marginal students 
will create the impression outside the school that 
its standards are low, and that the staff and talented 
students will lose prestige therefore. In point of fact 
the standards maintained by any one school seem 
to depend on the success with which talented stu- 
dents can force the highest average on the average 
students. One learns from and tries to please one’s 
professors, for obvious practical reasons. But one 
competes with, emulates, is stimulated or depressed 
by one’s contemporaries. Interaction in the indi- 
vidual class is the nexus of the school situation. The 
same sort of interaction, less personally but no less 
generally competitive, occurs in the school as a 
whole. Talented students of all ages seek to discover 
each other. The various classes compete. It is not 
uncommon to have a particular class recognized 
as tops, both socially and in terms of standards, 
from the day it enters. By the same token one often 
hears some such remark as, “Our class is dull and 
always has been. We just don’t seem to have the 
stuff the third year has.” 

To separate talented from average students would 
thus be to forfeit the importantly constructive effect 
that they have on the latter’s standards of accom- 
plishment. But these same high standards are not an 
unmixed blessing. Because the staff tends to set the 
best available work as the standard, a rat-race can 
develop. This occurs in class hours. When marks 
are given, the reality of variations in ability forces 
on the staff a sudden lowering of its sights. They 
appear to contradict themselves. This saddens the 
professors, disgusts the talented students, and mad- 
dens the average students. Average students with 
emotional difficulties, despite the fact that they are 
graded realistically, can see the competitive situa- 
tion as hopeless, with devastating results to their 
morale. In addition the talented students (often 
known as “wild men” to the average) usually tend 
to take a systematically critical approach to teachers, 
to the curriculum, and to the way courses are pre- 
sented. Within the confines of the talented group 
this barrage of criticism is not fundamentally de- 
structive. It is counterbalanced by the ability, when 
it comes right down to it, to see the things despised 
in much larger perspective, where they may have 
quite favorable values attached to them. But the 
average students cannot place finite criticism in this 
perspective. As a result the talented students some- 
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times persuade them that they are wasting their 
time and money in a criminally mediocre institution. 
A small group of talented and neurotic students can 
destroy the morale of a whole school. 

These factors do not entirely explain the wide 
and sudden swings in morale and in standards typi- 
cal of architectural schools. The reason such swings 
occur, and are tolerated, is also due to professionalism 
in the architectural and other staff. Like some of 
the engineers teaching service courses in science- 
connected schools, architects also tend to think of 
themselves as professionals first and as teachers sec- 
ond, It is the subject which is of first importance to 
them, not the educational process, or the morale of 
the school as a whole. No one could quarrel with 
this emphasis. On the other hand it behooves archi- 
tect-teachers to broaden their interests in the educa- 
tional process, and in the dynamics of the school 
situation. On such scores almost any architectural 
school has a lot to learn from almost any progressive 
elementary school. 

The high value placed on conformity, plus his 
eagerness to grow up, plus the lack of instruction in 
architectural theory, lead the student to search for 
the structure of modernism on his own time. The 
architectural press is, in the majority of cases, where 
he both begins and ends his search. Design critics 
deplore his efforts. “I wish the students would look 
for inspiration somewhere else than in the maga- 
zines,” is a common remark. They subscribe to the 
theory that the press is the source of all clichés. But 
the fact is that dogma is to cliché as theory is to 
originality. 

The lack of formulated thinking in these realms 
has a most depressing effect on the atmosphere in 
the schools. It is striking that most students and 
professors find the average public jury inexpressibly 
boring. Details are picked away at ad nauseam, 
while principles, and in particular connections are 
seldom mentioned and almost never systematically 
explored. The student’s real needs, for a bridge be- 
tween his past and the present, for an indoctrination 
into modernism thorough enough so he can see it 
whole, for a sense of the relationship of client to 
program to idea to sketch to verbal presentation to 
client, are ignored. Confusion strikes deeply into 
the curriculum. One unconnected school used to 
call the college courses prerequisite to it “Architec- 
tural Sciences.” Yet with the exception of one course 
in drawing (art) and two in graphics (science), 
they are all properly classified as humanities. The 
unwillingness or inability to generalize, of which 
these examples are only symptoms, is not specifically 
a school problem. It is a reflection of the unwilling- 
ness of the profession as a whole to undertake 
pragmatic thought about architecture. 

The scene at every way-station we have visited 
evokes the same general set of thoughts. The schools 


and all of their problems are inextricably mixed up 
with the profession, and all of its problems. It is for 
this reason that attacks on the schools from the pro- 
fession seem so unconvincing. Because the schools, 
as we have seen, draw their teaching staff from the 
best of the profession, criticism of teachers often 
appears as the cast iron calling the stainless steel 
black. Attacks on the philosophical positions adopted 
by the schools seem equally hollow. Indeed one often 
feels that these particular forays are, in reality, pleas 
for guidance. Finally, new curricula, integrated cur- 
ricula, etc, while undoubtedly of the greatest im- 
portance, are no more than half, if that, of the whole 
problem. The best curriculum per se, if it is not in 
every detail closely related to the realities of archi- 
tecture, is a very rickety vehicle indeed. 

It would seem that the real need of the profes- 
sion and of the schools at this moment is a new look 
at the profession itself. Of what does it really con- 
sist? In what areas does the practitioner have most 
difficulties? Where is his output greatest? Above all, 
where does the client enter the picture? To approach 
these questions solely from a point of view internal 
to architecture would obviously be useless—this is 
what every architect and every school does as a 
matter of course and of necessity. We must approach 
them from outside in order to achieve any perspec- 
tive. We should enlist business schools to con our 
business, sociologists to con our professional rela- 
tionhip with the public and with incoming students, 
psychiatrists to con our professional drives, schools 
of education to examine our educational process, 
and the like. This finite data can then be assembled, 
digested and abstracted by the architectural profession 
itself. 

Certain of the specifics which need clarification 
have been suggested here. But, as has been evident, 
most of them arise in situations which are not alto- 
gether problematic. If the situation were changed, 
an important advantage would be lost. Thus these 
particular problem areas must be studied within 
their context, and improvements must be designed 
so as not to create new problems. It would seem that 
at the moment one can only ask questions. How can 
the scientific and art schools be persuaded to take 
a more realistic view of architecture? How can 
pseudo-scientific and technocratic excesses be dis- 
couraged? What is the real relationship between prac- 
tice, education, and architectural registration exami- 
nation? How in the fifty states can the situation, 
once understood, be ameliorated? 

The problems of talented versus average students 
are equally difficult to answer. Obviously a method 
of testing for professional talent is essential. Equally 
obviously, studies in the group dynamics of archi- 
tectural schools can do no harm, and might be of 
inestimable value. Professional prejudice against such 
efforts, in the light of the vast amount of time and 


money industry and the Armed Forces have spent on 
them, is ridiculous. But how can talented students’ 
problems be ameliorated without undue expense, 
specialization, and penalties for the average? How 
can students in general best be eased out of tradi- 
tional myths? 

This new look at the profession must also deal in 
futures. For example, it is completely obvious that 
social science, psychiatry and psychoanalysis are 
here to stay. It is equally obvious that they can be 
of inestimable use to the profession. They must be 
creatively and skillfully used in the schools. The 


Graduate studies are acquiring more and more im- 
portance in the total picture of architectural educa- 
tion, and activities comprehended under the term 
research play an ever larger part in them. This trend 
is likely to continue, if for no better reason—and of 
course there are many better reasons—than that re- 
search is a magic word in our century. As those in 
certain other fields discovered long ago, where there 
is research, there the money flows. All too often, 
the result has been a concentration on the inessential 
and a growth of what the author of the preceding 
article calls “scientism.” If architectural research is 
to avoid these dangers it must attack problems that 
are real and employ methods that are truly scientific. 
Hence the value of the example of Berkeley, here 
described by Dr. Sami Hassid. 


The Department of Architecture of the University 
of California at Berkeley started in 1958 a graduate 
program leading to the degree of Master of Archi- 
tecture. This was a sequel to the offering in 1953, 
under the impetus of Dean William W. Wurster, of a 
“new” five-year undergraduate program leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Architecture. Outlines of 
the two programs may be found in the announcement 
of the College of Environmental Design which groups 
the Departments of Architecture, of Landscape Ar- 
chitecture and of City and Regional Planning.* 

The primary aim of the graduate program in archi- 
tecture, as published in the announcement of the 
College, is “to develop responsible and enquiring 
individuals whose breadth of understanding will con- 
ceive of architecture and environmental design as an 
integral part in a broad social fabric, and whose atti- 


sooner this becomes generally the case, the sooner 
solid benefits will accrue. On the other hand there 
is a very real danger that a social scientism as 
virulent as physical scientism will grow up and, in 
its turn, sweep a multitude before it. Certain of the 
devotees of the social sciences are rabid as any found 
in physical science. Practitioners in other fields are 
already beginning to question the rationality of social 
and scientific myth and methodology applied every- 
where and anywhere. Perhaps it is too much to hope 
that we can escape this unaffected. But the effort 
to escape can only be considered a noble one. 


Graduate Research at Berkeley 


by Sami Hassid, University of California 


tudes and devotion will make possible better and 
more penetrating solutions of the problems of the 
modern environment.” 

The author had the privilege of participating in the 
development of this program and, concurrently, of 
playing an active role in the formulation of a policy 
on architectural research. This report relates mainly 
to his experiences in this dual role. 


Architectural research 


Deliberations on the subject of architectural re- 
search and of its place in architectural education led 
to the formulation in 1959 of a “Policy Statement on 
Architectural Research” for the organization of 
research activity in the College (now Department) 
of Architecture.’ The statement constitutes one of the 
earliest and most comprehensive documents of its 
kind. Some of its highlights follow. 

Architectural research is needed to cope with 
changes in architectural thought, to fulfil the require- 
ments of emerging as well as evolving functions, to 
take advantage of the opportunities offered by the 
expanding technology and to deal with problems 
created by the increasing industrialization of the 
building process. It is becoming more and more 
necessary to conceive of architecture in a wide urban, 
environmental and universal context, to reappraise 
the role of architectural education and practice, to 
dig into the past and to project into the future, and 
finally to capitalize on progress being made in related 
disciplines. 

Architectural research is a systematic and deliber- 
ate investigation seeking to add to the body of knowl- 
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edge of architecture. It is characterized by its search 
for generalizable findings based on replicable tests, 
or by its pursuit of better understanding based on 
logical argument and the examination of the “human” 
element in our environment. Architecture draws on 
several related disciplines and fuses art with technol- 
ogy. Hence architectural research may follow the 
rigorous techniques of the scientific method in cer- 
tain of its variegated areas of interest, but should be 
expected to develop methods of its own in those 
areas of inquiry in which intuition and human value 
judgment play a preponderant role. 

Research encompasses several forms of activity, 
some of which are most appropriately conducted in 
specific surroundings in preference to others. In a 
university setting, routine tasks such as the periodic 
collection of data, services of a commercial or pro- 
motional character such as material testing and prod- 
uct development, should only be assumed as adjuncts 
to major research undertakings or when they cannot 
properly be conducted in other research units or 
organizations. Within a university, emphasis should 
be placed on those phases of creative effort which 
contribute to new knowledge, whether the process 
be through basic or applied research. Consideration 
should also be given to those phases of research 
activity which complement the educational experi- 
ences of the student body and which involve the 
faculty in freely accepted foci of interest. 


The graduate program 


The graduate program in architecture at Berkeley 
is designed to give the student an experience that 
will be more than a mere duplication or amplifica- 
tion of his experience at undergraduate level. This 
is achieved in several ways. 

Three courses are required, each having a specific 
aim in this quest for diversification of experience. 
The “seminar in architectural research” introduces 
the student to research methods, enables him to 
appraise research endeavors and trains him in re- 
search design. The course on “major problems of 
architecture,” as its name implies, involves the stu- 
dent in the identification of major problems of the 
discipline and in the development of approaches to 
solutions of these problems in a broad social and 
physical context. The course on “architectural design 
and research” is mainly meant to be a forum for the 
exchange of ideas on the content of theses under- 
taken by those students electing the thesis option. 

An optional course offered by the department, 
“seminar in architecture,” investigates topics related 
to the theory and practice of architecture. So far, 
these topics have included “housing problems” and 
“perception, creativity, evaluation.” The optional 
course “special study for graduate students” is given 
on an individual or group basis and is meant to 


answer special desires and skills of students and fac- 
ulty. Eight to twelve units are scheduled for elective 
courses which may be taken in any department of 
the University at graduate or upper division level. 
These have to meet the approval of the graduate 
adviser and are designed to fill voids in the student’s 
background or to afford opportunity for more inten- 
sive study in a special area of interest. 

As can be realized from this survey of offerings, 
architectural research permeates the graduate pro- 
gram in many of its facets. Since the author has 
been involved mainly with two of the above courses, 
namely “seminar in architectural research” and “sem- 
inar in architecture,” the intent and content of these 
two courses will be dealt with in a little more detail 
here. The relationship of these courses to the objec- 
tives of the graduate program and the philosophy 
behind the various offerings at graduate level at 
Berkeley will be discussed in a more comprehensive 
report at a later date.* 


Seminar in architectural research 


The primary goal of this seminar course is to 
expose students to the spirit and strategy of scientific 
research and of other research approaches. Through 
a combination of lectures, presentations by guests, 
assigned reading, discussions and individual assign- 
ments, students are familiarized with research devel- 
opments to date, with research methods of other 
fields, with the topical areas within which research 
bearing on architecture may most promisingly be 
undertaken, and with the methodologies and limita- 
tions of such research. The student thus develops his 
own confidence in becoming an intelligent consumer 
and discussant of research reports and in perceiving 
the potentials of architectural research for the devel- 
opment of knowledge in the discipline. 

The course starts with an account of the rich re- 
sources of the University Library and of its several 
departmental collections. A session is devoted to a 
discussion of knowledge classificatory systems, to 
problems of information retrieval and to research 
developments especially as they bear upon architec- 
ture. 

Two sessions are scheduled for an investigation 
and discussion of the development of knowledge in 
fields bearing important relations to architecture. 
One of these sessions concentrates on the develop- 
ment of esthetic thought, the other on the study of 
science and technology in historical perspective. The 
purpose of these sessions is to gain a better insight 
into methods by which development has been 
achieved in these fields and to derive lessons for 
possible parallel developments in architecture. 

A discussion of research and theory building 
within architecture is broached in a following session. 
Architectural research is defined, its present status 
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